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IMPERIAL DEFENCE 


In order to understand the problem of Imperial defence as it 
| to-day faces us, it is necessary to keep clearly in mind the past 
j history of the Empire, its system of growth and the principles 
» which have guided its development. First) it must be realised 
_ that it was never planned ; no great urge of conquest, of religious 
' fanaticism, of economic necessity or of strategical security, per- 
| suaded or compelled Englishmen to spread over the seas. It was 
| something more unusual than these normal urges of expansion 
' which induced our ancestors to leave these shores. It was, in 
_ my opinion, the dissolution of Papal power and the volcanic spirit 
of the Reformation—that violent creative force which in the 
' sixteenth and seventeenth centuries changed not only the 
| politics and economics of European nations but also their 
_ psychology. 
_. Whilst on the Continent the new spirit of freedom exhausted 
itself in the Wars of Religion and in the Thirty Years’ War, no 


' such outlet was found for the inhabitants of these islands. Here 


' the clash was between the old feudal order and the new economic 
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order, between the holders of land on a military tenure and the 
exploiters of land for personal profit. Put otherwise, between 
an almost mystical system and a pronouncedly practical system ; 
between a system which was falling to sleep and one which was 
rapidly awakening. Like all great changes in human history, 
this change had no definite starting point—for centuries the 
economic impulse had been dreaming; nor can it easily be 
pinned to facts, for it was a living urge. It created a conscious 
and unconscious discontent, a revulsion against changes actual 
and impending, and whilst on the continent of Europe this 
discontent largely exhausted itself in war, in this country it 
turned to adventure—individual buccaneering, discovering, 
wonder-chasing—until at length it became collective, hence 
Colonies and trade. 

To search for a system or plan of expansion, or even to look 
for a concrete idea behind it, is, in my opinion, futile ; for our 
Empire just grew up—it had no recognisable destiny, because 
it had no goal. Yet as it grew and expanded certain principles 
took form. These were as follows : 

(x) The establishment of domestic peace on a democratic 

footing. 

(2) The maintenance of the balance of power between foreign 

nations. 

(3) The establishment of secure frontiers. 

(4) The maintenance of command of the sea. 

(5) The self-government of self-controllable Colonies. 

I have not the space here to enter into a historical examination 
of these principles. The first nurtured the spirit of the Reforma- 
tion—that man should be free to judge divine causes and ends ; 
and it was safeguarded by distance—the distance the Colonies 
were from centralised control. The second was in essence a 
politic and pacific principle, for its object was to restrict war. 
The third was strategic in nature and, therefore, warlike outside 
of Europe. The fourth was economic and complementary to the 
third, and the fifth was moral, constituting the final expression 
of the first. In brief, force was looked upon as an instrument 
and not as an end—not as a thing desirable in itself, but as 
necessary to the creation and maintenance of freedom. Hence 
our proverbial anti-military outlook. 

Though, throughout our Imperial history, we have avoided 
wars with European Powers, we have seldom been able to steer 
clear of them when they have embraced more than a local quarrel. 
Great wars have, therefore, played an important part in our 
Imperial development, and, above all, in our Imperial psychology. 
So it happens that when we turn to present conditions and future 
prospects the whole problem is blurred when we overlook the 
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fact that, before the outbreak of the World War, it was fear of 
German dominion which compressed sentiment within the Empire 
into tangible form, and that directly this fear was removed by 
the Armistice of 1918, sentiment, though it did not actually 
volatilise, expanded and grew thin. In this history was repeating 
itself ; for a guarantee of security is always the strongest bond 
of friendship. Before 1763 fear of France was the cement which 
held the first British Empire together. Within twelve years of 
its removal the American Colonies sought their independence. 
In 1879 the destruction of Zulu military power had an identical 
effect on the Transvaal. In order to gain their independence 
the Boers rose in arms in 1881, and the result was Majuba Hill. 
Though in 1914 it was clearly seen by the Dominions that were 
Great Britain defeated the Empire would fly to pieces like 
shattered glass, it was not realised that once the German terror 
was removed the Empire must become unstuck like glued pieces 
of wood before a fire. The glue was sentiment, the chilly atmo- 
sphere which caused it to adhere was fear, and the heat was 
freedom from its icy blast. 

The destruction of fear was the main psychological result of 
the war. Its sudden elimination, anyhow for the time being, 
led to a loss of discipline among the masses, and a rise in the 
sense of dignity among the Imperial nations. Canada was faced 
by the United States ; she had done much in the war, quite as 
much as her great neighbour, and her self-esteem was wounded 
by the thought that politically she was not an equal. Ireland, 
who had done little to win the war, was afflicted with the same 
sense of dignity when she contemplated Great Britain. Not only 
at Versailles were the Dominions treated as independent nations, 
but also, on this understanding, were they admitted to member- 
ship of the League of Nations. 

What was the real stake in the war ? It was national freedom, 
and Austria’s attack on Serbia and Germany’s attack on Belgium 
were, to the spirit of nationalism, acts of rape, as heinous in the 
eyes of the modern world as once was the Saracen occupation 
of the Holy Sepulchre. And after the war, what was the stake ? 
Again it was freedom, and, in the British Empire, freedom run 
mad. Is this an over-statement ? I do not think so. In 1917, 
at the first meeting of the Imperial War Cabinet, the problem 
of after-war inter-Imperial relationships was discussed,. and 
General Smuts said: ‘ It all comes down to the mere question of 
finding some machinery which in a permanent and responsible 
form will continue what is now being done by the War Cabinet.’ 
Then came victory, peace, and the dignity complex. In 1926 
Mr. Mackenzie King proclaimed the Empire to be ‘a strange, 
mystical sort of thing,’ and that same year Mr. Balfour, a semi- 
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mystic, defined the mutual relation and position of Great Britain 
and the Dominions as follows : 


They are autonomous communities within the British Empire, equal in 
status, in no way subordinate one to another in any aspect of their domestic 
or external affairs, though united by a common allegiance to the Crown, 
and freely associated as members of the British Commonwealth of Nations. 


What this actually means passes all comprehension, for it 
reads like the Athanasian Creed ; but what it actually led to was 
the unobserved dissolution of the Empire which took place on 
December 11, 1931, when the Statute of Westminster became 
law. In this statute the Crown, as ‘the symbol of the free 
association of the members of the British Commonwealth of 
Nations,’ is placed in the preamble and so excluded from the 
operative clauses. 

Thus by a stroke of the pen has the Empire been conjured 
into an immense engine without a flywheel. Appeals to the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council are now optional ; 
consequently the Empire has no legal centre. Loyalty to the 
Crown is no longer an obligation. Dominions are now allowed 
to have ambassadors of their own and to make treaties with 
foreign countries. All these things may be right and inevitable ; 
yet the fact remains that there exists no machinery of co-ordina- 
tion except the Imperial Conference. Cynically enough, the sole 
inter-Imperial organ of co-operation existing is the Imperial War 
Graves Commission. Well may Robert Stokes in his book New 
Imperial Ideals say: ‘In fact a single British Budget might 
conceivably dislocate almost the entire economic life of a 
Dominion.’ Is this freedom a reality ? No, it is a myth, because 
the security of the whole falls almost entirely upon Great Britain. 
Sentiment, however deep, is a fickle jade ; interests change and 
vanish, but fear remains, and the British Navy, a concrete and 
not a mystical thing, still remains the one real ‘ institution’ of 
Empire. Added to this, the British Air Force and Army are 
potent weapons of defence, for, though small, they possess great 
powers of expansion. 

From the above brief review we see that the dignity complex 
has led, not to freedom, but to potential if not actual anarchy. 
‘ Individuals may form communities, but it is institutions alone 
that can create a nation,’ once said Disraeli, and yet the British 
Empire has none ; consequently, I think that Mr. Stokes is right 
when in his above-mentioned book he writes: ‘In short, the 
Empire must co-operate or collapse, but it can only co-operate 
through institutions.’ Had it possessed such institutions, then 
the problem of India’s future would have been vastly simplified ; 
for not only would it have become an Imperial problem, but 
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it would have been dealt with by permanently established 
machinery, and not by ‘ Heath Robinson ’ efforts of ephemeral 
Governments. 

As I have attempted to show, our Empire was founded on 
individual initiative, and to-day it stands fragmented by national 
initiative—that is, each Dominion is a separate nation and yet 
a nation which in each case is unable to resist aggression. 
Though the Dominions are politically free to do what they like, 
no single Dominion is strategically a free power. In fact, the 
Empire (if I may change my metaphor) has developed into a 
wheel without a hub. It is all spokes and tyre, kept together 
not so much by good-will of and towards the Mother Country 
as by the fear which British actual and potential fighting power 
still engenders in foreign nations. Since 1919 this power has 
steadily declined, and to day it is out of all proportion weaker 
than it was in 1913. Then these islands were immune from air 
attack and our Navy was indisputably mistress of the seas. 
Twenty-one years ago it was strictly correct to say that our 
frontiers were the coast lines of other nations; now it is futile 
to suggest, as it has been suggested, that our frontier is the 
Rhine, because our true frontier is London itself. Paralyse 
London, and the Empire, even as ‘a mystical sort of thing,’ is 
paralysed as well. 

This being so, the question arises: Should we create a 
strategical hub which can keep the spokes together? And the 
answer to this question resolves itself into a further question : 
Is the Empire worth consolidating as a strategical unit ? What 
do we mean by such a unit? We mean a group of self-governing 
nations which is willing to pool its fighting forces for the security 
of the whole. This does not mean imperialism in the form of 
Czsarism—the suppression of the weak by the strong—but unity 
through co-operation and mutual security in place of unity 
through compulsion and centralised force. To carry this prin- 
ciple still further, it should be obvious, though it is far from 
being so, that the larger the national groups or federations are, 
the less prevalent will wars become. Self-interest may be a 
cause of war, but mutual support to attain an object of common 
interest is surely a deterrent. It is towards this common interest 
that I believe the world is moving to-day ; yet were the Empire 
to disintegrate, I also believe that this process of world integration 
would receive a cataclysmic set-back. 

To accentuate the importance of this problem I will put it 
slightly differently, The causes of war are in proportion to the 
number of nations into which the peoples of the world are divided, 
Peace has but one supreme object : the creation of a prosperous, 
contented and co-operative world order—that is, an order free 
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from revolutions and wars. The fewer the nations, the simpler 
becomes co-operation, and the more numerous the more complex ; 
consequently, as the British Empire embraces nearly a quarter 
of the globe and includes nearly a quarter of its inhabitants, it is 
of world interest that this group of nations should be preserved 
as an entity. To-day this interest is challenged, for, since 1919, 
British imperialism has been opposed by internationalism, which 
is not a spiritual but an economic growth, for its origins must be 
sought in the class struggle. Though in theory internationalism 
is supposed to stand for world integration, in practice it stands 
for class disintegration, which nationally finds its expression in 
self-determination—that is, a fragmentation of empires into 
racial groups. 

Were internationalism, springing as it does from economic 
origins, to concentrate its attention solely upon economic 
problems, there can be little doubt that it would by degrees 
eradicate many of the economic causes of war. Instead it has 
interfered politically, and through its principle of national self- 
determination it has led direct to autarchy—that is, to every 
nation seeking to become self-contained in place of seeking to 
co-operate with its neighbours. In place of establishing a freer 
trade which would reduce the likelihood of war, it has so restricted 
trade, and thereby has caused such international friction, that 
to-day the word ‘ war ’ is on every lip. 

It is because of these differences that the conception of the 
British Empire does not fit that upon which the League of 
Nations is based. Whilst the aim of the one is the establishment 
of a group of free and independent nations bound together by 
co-operation and mutual assistance in times of stress, in accord- 
ance with Articles VIII. and XVI. of the Covenant, the aim of 
the other is to compel the nations composing it to maintain peace 
between themselves by the threat or application of centralised 
force. Though, thus far, it has been found impossible to apply 
sanctions—military or economic—this should not blind us to the 
fact that whilst the object of British imperialism is to foster peace 
between the members of the Empire, that of League control is to 
restrict war between the nations of the world. Whilst in the 
one free co-operation is the leading idea, in the other it is com- 
pulsion, which logically leads to the establishment of a super- 
national police force as demanded by Lord Davies and the New 
Commonwealth Movement—that is, a return to Roman Czsarism. 

It is strange that though in this country there is an increasing 
interest in the establishment of such a force, the idea underlying 
it is one which throughout our history we have opposed with 
all our might and all our wealth. In the sixteenth century we 
fought the would-be hegemony of Spain; in the seventeenth 
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that of Austria ; in the eighteenth that of royal France ; in the 
nineteenth that of imperial France, and in the present century 
that of Germany. Against every form of Casarism we ‘have 
declared war or have heavily subsidised its enemies. Writing of 
the last attempt, that of William II., Professor Nicolai says in 
his book The Biology of War: 


If the German people possess the physical and psychical qualifications 
for ruling the world, it will succeed in doing so without war ; and if it does 
not possess such qualifications, the winning of any number of wars will 
not alter that fact. 


This I believe to be the instinctive British feeling as regards super- 
national sanctions: If the League of Nations possesses the 
physical and psychical qualifications for maintaining the peace 
of the world, it will succeed in doing so without a super-national 
police force; and if it does not possess such qualifications, 
however powerful this international police force may be it will 
not alter that fact. From this comparison it will be seen that 
New Commonwealth Czsarism strikes at the very root of British 
imperialism. Whilst its aim is to maintain peace between 
politically independent racial groups by means of a super-national 
police force and tribunal, the aim of the British Empire is to 
establish self-governing economic areas (Dominions) free from all 
military compulsion, and thus far protected strategically by the 
fighting forces of Great Britain. 

Since the conclusion of the war the strength of these forces 
has markedly declined, because Government after Government 
has become so intoxicated on the half-fermented wine of the 
League as to forget the principles which have in the past governed 
and safeguarded our Empire. Directly, our strategical power 
has been reduced by unilateral disarmament ; and indirectly, by 
the increase in armaments among foreign nations. To-day our 
Navy is reduced to a one-Power standard{ our Army is con- 
siderably smaller than it was in 1914, and our Air Force is fifth 
or sixth in size among the air forces of the world. Our Imperial 
strategical position is now so fraught with danger—danger in the 
east from Japan and in the west from a rearmed Europe—that 
a climax is approaching in which our Government will be com- 
pelled to review our Imperial strategical position. In fact; the 
problem which confronts it is one of either abandoning the Empire 
for the League, or the League forthe Empire. This is the Caudine 
fork which now faces us. 

Since 1919—that is, since the end of the war, or rather since 
its pseudo-ending, for the spirit of the war was carried into the 
peace treaties—this problem has been contorted by the war 
atmosphere, the temperature of which rises or falls in ratio to 
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French terror of Germany. Because we do not realise this 
pseudonymity, this unreality of the nature of the age in which 
we live, we firmly believe and proclaim that it is a warlike one, 
when in actual fact it is revolutionary. It is because the League 
cannot or will not see that the problem to-day is not one of 
international strife, but of national political reconstruction, that 
it wastes its time in attempting to prevent hypothetical wars in 
place of leading the Western world towards a new theory of 
peacefulness. When the nations talk of peace they are obsessed 
by the idea of what peace has been in place of being enthused by 
the idea of what peace should be in the circumstances which are 
now developing 

Turning to ourselves, we recognised the reality of events 
clearly enough after the Congress of Vienna In 1815 we saw 
that a war period had ended and events soon compelled us to 
realise that a revolutionary period had taken its place. What 
did we do? Between 1815 and 1875, politically, we withdrew 
ourselves from Continental affairs ; allowed the nations to recast 
their systems of government and meanwhile concentrated upon 
economic expansion. To-day I maintain that, as far as possible, 
we should do the same, and, in place of mixing ourselves up in the 
tangled net of international politics, weshould economically develop 
our Empire and only support the League when it is concerned 
with economic problems, This means that we should withdraw 
from all discussions on disarmament, for weapons are political 
instruments, and, instead, that we should rearm and reorganise 
our fighting forces and with one object in view—Imperial security. 
In brief, we should turn from international politics to Imperial 
strategy. 

What is our strategic problem? To begin with, it is home 
defence, which to-day largely means the security of London 
against air attack, and largely also the security of our trade 
routes so that we are not starved into surrender. To secure these 
maritime highways, it is vital to us that the Atlantic and the 
Mediterranean are kept open to our ships, This in turn means 
that we must maintain friendship with the United States and 
Italy. Why Italy and not France? Because France, as an 
eventual adversary, is sterilised by her fear of Germany, and as a 
friend can be won only by British hostility to that country. 
This, in any case, has nothing to do with securing our overseas 
communications. Further still, by keeping ourselves free from 
both France and Germany, and by entering into an entente with 
Italy, we can from the North Sea and the Mediterranean flank the 
Franco-Prussian problem ; in fact, we can erect a strategic fence 
between these two antagonistic neighbours. Simultaneously, if 
we maintain friendly relationships with the United States, not 
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only are we in a strong position to localise a Franco-Prussian war, 
but, in the event of this proving impossible, we shall be able to 
keep open our sea communications should we and Italy be 
dragged in. To be friendly with the United States means that 
our attitude towards Japan must be on the frigid side, because 
Japan is America’s béte noir, and because strategically the Atlantic 
is more important to us than the Pacific. This does not mean 
that we should abandon the Pacific, but that we should, together 
with the United States, control it strategically, which certainly 
would not be unpopular in Canada, Australia, New Zealand, and 
even in South Africa, for all of these Dominions come within the 
radius of possible Japanese aggression. 

Thus we see that, by examining the problem logically, we and 
Italy can control France and Germany, and through this control 
can indirectly influence Japan. Again, we and the United States 
can control Japan, and through this control indirectly influence 
France and Germany. Such, I believe, should be the axis of our 
strategy. Russia is not included, because at present she does not 
directly threaten us. One day she may do so, and if she does, 
the threat will more likely be directed against Europe as a whole 
than against ourselves in particular. If, then, we can through 
our strategy stave off a European war for another generation, 
Russian aggression, should it arise, is not one to be feared by 
Europe. 

Turning from strategy to tactics, it is obvious that in a brief 
study it is not possible to enter deeply into this question. Also 
it should be realised that, though highly organised armies and 
fleets are just as necessary to-day, as in the past, to maintain 
Imperial security and to render operative Imperial strategy, no 
Dominion is either populous or wealthy enough to share to any 
great extent its burden of cost with the Mother Country. As 
heretofore, we must meet these obligations ; but with air-power 
it is otherwise, and it is this problem which I will now examine. 
The advent of the third arm has revolutionised the technique of 
war, because it has superimposed another dimension upon 
fighting : this is the greatest military revolution since primeval 
man invented the bow. Not only does this third arm enable 
armies and fleets to be avoided—that is, it deprives them of their 
shielding power, and, consequently, opens the civil will to direct 
physical attack—but by speeding up military time it indirectly 
reduces geographical space. It is a uniting force, and its instru- 
ments, aircraft, can rapidly be manufactured. 

In 1914 these islands were to all intents and purposes unassail- 
able ; therefore they constituted not only the hub but the arsenal 
of the Empire. Then naval power was responsible for this 
immunity ; it kept communications open, and it enabled the 
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circumference to feed the hub. Since 1918 all this has been 


changed. The hub is now open to direct air attack, and, as I. 


have pointed out, no army or fleet can even mitigate this attack. 
In truth and in reality our whole conception of military power 
has been changed ; for to-day it no longer rests upon man-power, 
but upon machine-power ; nor does it rest so intimately upon 
wealth as upon co-ordination. To-day we stand where we stood 
just a hundred years ago. Then steam-power challenged the 
existence of an Empire founded upon sail-power ; now air-power 
is challenging an Empire founded upon the steamship. Yet the 
nucleus of our tactical problem is the same: now, as then, the 
crucial fact is the protection of the hub from attack. Granted 
that this protection is provided for, it is obvious that this force 
cannot simultaneously protect the circumference ; consequently 
the second part of the problem depends, first upon whether India 
and the Dominions can provide their own local air protection, 
and secondly upon whether, in the event of war, all the air forces 
of the Empire can combine against the common enemy. 

First it should be realised that aircraft are the cheapest 
instruments of war, and that whilst in the past the Dominions 
could not afford to raise great armies and build great fleets, they 
can to-day afford small yet highly efficient air forces. Further 
still, these units, not being tied to land and sea communications, 
could even now be concentrated within a few days in an area 
thousands of miles distant from their starting-points. Obviously, 
if civil aircraft were not a practical proposition, military aviation 
would be no more than a luxury which the Dominions could ill 
afford. But this is not the case, and, because of the vastness of 
their size, civil aviation is becoming more and more a necessity 
to them. Here, because of their great spaces, the Dominions 
have a decided advantage over the Mother Country ; for whilst, 
on account of her smallness, she must remain a terminus, they, 
on account of their extent, are the natural breeding-grounds of 
aviation. In fact, the foundations of future military power will 
not, as heretofore, be concentrated in the hub only, they will 
also be distributed throughout the circumference of the Empire. 
This means a change in the whole picture of Imperial defence ; 
for no longer will the Dominions mainly depend for their security 
upon Great Britain, but Great Britain will in large part depend 
for her security upon the Dominions. Then, and then only, will 
they become true partners in the Empire, taking their full place 
in it strategically as well as politically. 

I do not see how these facts can be controverted. If Great 
Britain is attacked, granted that a well-organised system of 
defended landing-grounds, on the lines of our coaling-stations, has 
been established, the Dominions can fly to her assistance. And 
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granted that a Dominion is attacked, Great Britain can do 
likewise. What Power, in the event of another great war, is 
going to attempt to bomb London out of existence, if, when this 
dire act is accomplished, the whole aerial might of the Empire 
will be turned against it in an overwhelming reprisal ? 

The development of air-power, which has now brought 
Melbourne to within three days of London, demands a recasting 
of our present conceptions of strategy. Hitherto time has been 
on our side, becduse under the protection of our Fleet an enemy 
could be so long delayed that we could make good our military 
deficiencies. In brief, we could afford in peace-time to be 
unmilitary because we were super-naval. Just as through the 
industrialisation of other nations we have ceased to be the 
workshop of the world, so through the development of air-power 
have the coast lines of foreign countries ceased to be our frontiers. 
As industrialisation has led to the consolidation of manufacture 
and commerce, and is now knocking at the door of the democratic 
Governments and is demanding that they also must scientifically 
be reformed, so is air-power—a highly scientific invention— 
pointing in the same direction: it is whispering to strategy, 
‘Co-ordinate and consolidate fighting power.’ To accomplish this 
work of binding together mentally, as air-power is binding together 
physically, we must begin at home. Here is the simpler problem, 
for here everything is under our political control, and, though 
personalities will obstruct, nationalities do not enter into the 
question. 

In examining this problem, the first thing which should strike 
us is that our existing machinery of strategical control is utterly 
out of date. It was created for a sailing-ship-foot-marching 
instrument. Steam-power forced certain modifications on it, and 
now motor-power on land and in the air has rendered it totally 
inoperative. To-day we have three Ministries controlling the 
three Services. Though administratively the differences between 
them are not marked, and though tactically their differences must 
always vary, strategically they should represent one fighting force. 
As to this there can be no shadow of doubt. But as the essence 
of strategy is movement, and as between them movement varies 
roughly in the ratio of 500 : 30 : 4000 miles to every twenty-four 
hours of war work, unless strategy is co-ordinated there will be 
three strategical plans in place of one, which means that in peace- 
time there can be no scientific preparation for war, and in war- 
time that there will be chaos. In order to remedy this defect, it 
is obvious that the three tactical and administrative Ministries 
must be brought under the control of a single strategical Ministry 
—a Ministry of Defence. This Ministry will not be concerned 
with tactics and administration, but solely with planning and 
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allotting the financial means for carrying out its plans. To-day 
the Committee of Imperial Defence attempts in part to do this ; 
yet how can it, for its defence advisers are the three chiefs of the 
fighting Services ? 

When we carry this problem of strategical co-ordination a 
stage forward we pass into the Imperial sphere. Given a 
Ministry of Defence in Great Britain (and such Ministries are 
already established in all the Dominions), the next step is to 
superimpose on them an Imperial General Staff—that is, a 
strategical council which will view the Empire as a whole and its 
defence as one problem. Between autonomous nations such a 
council cannot be other than advisory, as the Committee of 
Imperial Defence is; but it will be a true Imperial gathering, 
which the Committee of Imperial Defence is not. Granted such a 
council, by degrees the free nations of the Empire will be able to 
secure themselves against external war. And as by the constitu- 
tion of the Empire they are already secured against internal war— 
that is, war between themselves—they will become a great power- 
house of peace. Should, later on, the United States be willing 
strategically to be affiliated to this union, then I go so far as to 
say that so powerful an instrument will be created that it will 
virtually be in a position to prohibit war. 

To-day the idea underlying the League of Nations is sound 
enough, but the methods and instruments proposed to render the 
idea operative are impossible. Obsessed by the Franco-Prussian 
quarrel, the members of the League have begun at the wrong end 
of the peace problem. They have incubated their idea in an 
international vacuum in place of fertilising it in the greatest 
aggregation of free and friendly nations which the world has 
ever seen—the British Empire. Here is the true starting-point 
of peace ; and should it eventually develop into an Anglo-Saxon 
union embracing all English-speaking nations, then I have no 
doubt whatsoever that nation after nation will become affiliated 
to it, until it covers the entire world. The secret in this grand 
transmutation is this: The road to world peace is through free- 
dom, and not through compulsion, and the freedom upon which 
we have built our Empire, and of which it is the living model, 
must be extended to all the nations on this earth. 


J. F. C. FuLrer. 
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ANGLO-IRISH RELATIONS 


THE recent Trade Pact between Great Britain and the Irish Free 
State has once more concentrated public attention upon the 
relations of these two countries, so that the present seems not an 
inopportune moment for a thorough examination of the Anglo- 
Irish problem. A better understanding of the causes of the 
trouble must inevitably tend towards the re-establishment of a 
friendlier atmosphere. The impasse which has existed now for 
two years in the relations between Southern Ireland and Great 
Britain is a matter of very general regret, and it requires no 
profound political insight to realise that nothing is to be gained 
by a policy of further drift, but that, on the contrary, it is more 
than ever necessary to make a supreme effort to find that final 
and satisfactory solution of the Irish difficulty which has so long 
eluded the wit of statesmen on both sides of the Irish Sea. In 
the circumstances, it isno doubt more appropriate to look forward 
than to look back ; yet constructive thought is impossible with- 
out some inquiry into the reasons for the regrettable turn which 
Irish events have taken since the advent of the present Fianna 
Fail Government to power. 

However hopeful the sponsors of the 1921 Agreement were, it 
must have been obvious to all who were acquainted in any 
measure with Irish affairs that the settlement would be exceed- 
ingly difficult to work. In the first place, the Treaty did not 
solve the national problem of Ireland, for it left the country 
divided into two sections with very little inducement to unite. 
Partition was a solution which had always been rejected by 
Nationalist Ireland, and rightly so, since it is in the highest degree 
illogical, and every reasonable man in Ireland knew that it could 
not, and it would not, come to good. Unfortunately, these fears 
have been only too well justified, and to-day this sundering of a 
country destined by every dictate of Nature to be one is at the 
root of most of the troubles in Ireland, both north and south of 
the Boyne, and is the prime cause of the present strained relations 
between the Free State and England. The truth is that the 
reactions of the partition were never seriously considered by 
those who made it, for the political history of recent times 
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goes to show that the agreement embodying this so-called solu- 
tion was, in the words of Lord Midleton, ‘ hastily made on the 
principle that any terms were better than no terms.’ Thus once 
again the welfare of a people was sacrificed to political expediency 
—a nation was dismembered to get a disagreeable domestic prob- 
lem out of the way! The result is that, much as Englishmen 
might have liked it, the Irish question has not been removed 
from English political life. Nor, since it is the teachings of 
history that the social idea must wait upon the national, has 
Ireland been able, as her friends had hoped she would be, to turn 
aside from politics and devote her energies untrammelled to the 
development of her cultural and economic life. 

Again, by the Treaty of 1921, the most democratic Constitu- 
tion in the world was presented to a people utterly untried in the 
responsibilities of government, and they were asked to make a 
success of it. The Irish people had constantly clamoured—since 
1800, at any rate—for legislative independence, and in 1921 they 
got it. But the task of legislation is a very different thing to the 
task of government ; a body which is perfectly equal to the one 
is not necessarily capable of the other. For responsible govern- 
ment not merely requires the most up-to-date parliamentary 
machinery—and from this point of view the Free State Constitu- 
tion left nothing to be desired—it also presupposes that a certain 
stage in political education among the people at large shall have 
been reached and that social conditions of law and order shall 
prevail. In both these respects, however, the Free State was 
lacking. For practically 7oo years the Irish people had been 
allowed no part in the government of their country, and not until 
comparatively modern times had they any share even in the 
‘administration of its affairs. Thus, speaking in 1922, the late 
Mr. Kevin O’Higgins might truly describe Ireland as a land just 
then ‘ passing out of a condition of bondage’ and—still more 
significant from the point of view of the experiment of self- 
government—as ‘a country in which the traditional attitude of 
the people is to be against the law and the Government.’ It is 
clear, therefore, that in political education and experience the 
Irish were distinctly backward, and to put universal suffrage into 
the hands of a people like that was simply to look for trouble. 
Nor were the social conditions requisite for the successful function- 
ing of democratic political institutions present in Ireland, for 
when Mr. Cosgrave took office the country was a prey to civil war, 
the worst war of all, and, though a very efficient and courageous 
régime succeeded for a time in restoring order, the revolutionary 
forces were simply driven underground, and to-day, open and 
unabashed, they once more stalk the land. 

Finally, the Irish set out upon the task of self-government just 
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at a time when all over the world democracy on political lines was 
being steadily discredited. From 1848 until 1920 the parliamen- 
tary system was universally regarded as synonymous with good 
government—it was the goal towards which progressive nations 
strove. But within the last decade conditions have altered radi- 
cally, and the system which ministered to the social and political 
needs of a former age finds itself unable to operate effectively in a 
post-war world, faced, as it is, with problems, economic and social, 
unprecedented in history. It was a particularly unfortunate 
moment to embark upon the responsibilities of self-government. 

Indeed, in all the circumstances, the wonder is perhaps that 
the Free State achieved what it did. For the bitterest opponents 
of Home Rule will have to acknowledge that during the first ten 
years of its existence the new State won golden opinions. Coming 
to power at the close of the most tragic chapter in the history of 
Ireland, Mr. Cosgrave gave his country peace and prosperity at 
home and considerably enhanced its prestige: abroad. And yet 
even he cannot be held blameless for the present unhappy situa- 
tion, for he erected the structure of the new Dominion on too 
narrow a basis, and particularly he failed to appreciate the fact 
that loyalty to the Free State is not incompatible with loyalty to 
the Commonwealth. He thus made the mistake of constantly 
stressing the one at the expense of the other, and though due 
allowance must be made for the difficulties of a Republican sud- 
denly turned constitutional Home Ruler, he neglected a great 
opportunity and sent the Free State down the unproductive path 
of narrow nationalism—a nationalism which is now displaying its 
worst and most devitalising features under Mr. De Valera. 

The overthrow of the Cosgrave régime was, on the whole, a 
disaster for Ireland; for if the members of that Government 
did not rejoice in the British connexion, they were at least pre- 
pared to honour their bond. Mr. De Valera, on the other hand, 
frankly proclaims that an all-Ireland republic is his aim, and he 
is ready, apparently, to tear up the Treaty to realise that ideal. 
It is difficult to follow him in his reasoning about the problem of 
Irish unity. His remarks, in fact, are so naive as to be utterly 
unconvincing. Speaking not so many months ago, for instance, 
on the Constitution (Amendment No. 24) Bill, he declared that 
the North was no more opposed to his policy than it was to that 
of the Opposition, since both alike are unacceptable to Ulster, 
and therefore it did not matter much to what excesses of sepa- 
ratism he had recourse! Northern Ireland, he maintained—and 
this is now an accepted truism—would never be persuaded to 
join forces with the Free State until conditions in the South 
become so good as to make union profitable and advantageous. 
Yet his method of achieving that desirable state of affairs is to 
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repudiate a Treaty sanctioned by a majority of his fellow- 
countrymen in their own freely elected Assembly, to declare a 
trade war against England which has proved ruinous to the 
farmers of the Free State, and to embark upon a fiscal policy the 
chief features of which are a cruel burden of taxation, a mounting 
toll of unemployment, a disastrous shrinkage of exports, and a 
complete feeling of insecurity in the business life of the country, 
proved, beyond a shadow of doubt, by the failure of the recent 
loan! Indeed, passing in review the work of the present Govern- 
ment since it came into office, we can only come to the conclusion 
that, notwithstanding lofty speeches about ‘ recasting the whole 
basis of economic life from the social and human viewpoint,’ Mr, 
De Valera has no constructive programme, and that, having 
played for a stake and lost it—he expected England would give 
in in the economic war—he is now reduced to expedients to meet 
crisis after crisis as it arises. Courage no doubt Mr. De Valera has 
(does it not, for example, require consummate courage to abolish 
the Second Chamber in face of the experience of the world ?) ; 
but courage without technical efficiency will not carry a régime 
very far, and this is exactly what the Fianna Fail Government 
does not possess. Lack of tangible achievement in the present, 
however, continues to be covered up with specious promises for 
the future, and the adherents of the Government, some of them, 
like the small farmers, enduring well-nigh insupportable burdens, 
are invited to go on hoping for yet a little while for the fulfilment 
that is tocome. Thus it is clear that Mr. De Valera’s policy, such 
as it is, is one which appeals more to faith than to reason; and 
perhaps in that very fact lies the explanation of the tolerance 
with which it is received in Ireland, for the Irishman has always 
accepted his teachings ready-made for him, and it has never been 
one of his characteristics to question and criticise, so much so, 
indeed, that the absence of a healthy public opinion has ever been 
the bane of Irish life. It seems likely, therefore, that Mr. De 
Valera can retain the reins of power for some time yet, 

But there must be a limit even to Mr. De Valera’s hold on the 
constituencies. Indeed, it seems difficult to believe that his 
Government will be returned at the next general election if the 
country gets another few years of the present régime. Of course, 
it is at all times open to Mr. De Valera to make peace with Eng- 
land. As a matter of fact, rumour has it that the pressure of 
events in the Free State is at length compelling the Executive 
Council to entertain seriously the necessity for some such move 
and that Mr. De Valera himself is on the side of the peace party. 
It is not surprising, in the circumstances, that optimists see in 
the recent Trade Agreement between the Free State and Great 
Britain the beginning of a rapprochement. But the difficulties 
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in the way of a move towards peace for a man who has 
won two elections on a cry of war to the death with 
England must remain almost insuperable. If peace is to be had 
by the present Government, it can surely be only with a change 
of leadership ; and who that knows Mr. De Valera can contem- 
plate him effacing himself to make way for another leader? Yet 
Nemesis will not be denied, and, unless the Fianna Fail Party can 
make peace, sooner or later a deluded country will round on 
them and carry to office a party—possibly composed of some of 
Mr. De Valera’s own Right Wing together with the Constitu- 
tionalists—that will be prepared to rescue Southern Ireland from 
a situation which, if left to drift much longer, can only mean 
irretrievable ruin. It is against such an eventuality, then, that 
the Opposition even now ought to be preparing a concrete pro- 
gramme. What is the task before them? It is of a two-fold 
character. In the first place, they must immediately bring the 
economic war to a close—that is, they will have to deal with the 
question of the Land Annuities and other payments, the with- 
holding of which has led to all the economic trouble between 
the Free State and England; and, secondly, they must give 
their earnest attention to the larger question—that of finding 
a solution of the problem of Partition, for not until this 
anomaly is removed can Ireland hope to be really peaceful and 
prosperous, 

The Agreements upon which the financial relations of Great 
Britain with the Free State are based, in pursuance of Article V. 
of the Treaty, were made in 1923, 1925, and 1926 respectively 
between Mr. Cosgrave’s Government and the British authorities. 
Two of these, the 1923 and 1926 Agreements, involved payments 
by the Free State to Great Britain, and both of them Mr. De 
Valera, on taking over office, refused to accept, on the ground 
that they had not been specifically ratified by the Dail, although 
it had not been expressly stated that they were subject to such 
ratification. He also rejected the claim of the British authorities 
that the Land Purchase Annuities were debts due by the tenants 
to the Land. Purchase Fund held by the British National Debt 
Commissioners, and contended that the liability of the Irish 
tenant purchaser was, on the contrary, a liability to the State 
and was completely discharged when the tenant paid his annuity 
to the Irish Land Commission., On the other hand, this line of 
argument did not prevent Mr. De Valera’s Government from 
accepting the Financial Agreement of 1925, which was, it must 
be admitted, ratified by the Dail, and which absolved the Free 
State from any liability for the National Debt, although, as a 
writer in a recent issue of the Round Table is careful to point out, 
this Agreement was, of course, based on the assumption that Land 
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Annuities, local loans, and police pensions would continue to be 
paid into the British funds as hitherto. 

But no matter by what sophistry supporters of Mr. De Valera 
may try to defend his action in withholding the Land Annuities 
and other moneys regularly paid by Mr. Cosgrave’s Government 
to Great Britain, the fact remains that it was, in the eyes of the 
majority of Irishmen, not merely questionable politics, but a 
deliberately dishonourable proceeding which was calculated in 
itself to have regrettable repercussions at home, for it was the 
substitution of force for argument, and as such was a particularly 
dangerous proceeding in a land where the turbulent element was 
every day gaining ground. If there was a case for revision, as 
there very probably was, or even for fundamental rearrangement, 
it ought at least to have been a matter for friendly discussion in the 
first instance, and ought never to have taken the form of a mere 
blunt refusal to pay. It.is clear, therefore, that profitable negotia- 
tions with Great Britain on the subject of the Land Annuities and 
other payments can begin only when it is admitted that these 
moneys were originally wrongfully withheld. After that, the 
governing factor in the situation must inevitably be the inability 
of the Free State farmer to pay on the scale originally indicated, 
and if the present economic policy persists much longer his 
capacity to pay must be still further reduced. In any case, in 
addition to the disastrous consequences of the economic war, the 
notable increase in rates in recent years has imposed a burden on 
the Irish farmer which was not foreseen when the Land Acts 
were introduced by the British Government and which makes his 
position now very difficult indeed. Consequently, in any negotia- 
tions between the Free State and England the position of the 
Irish farmer will have to be looked at from a very altered stand- 
point. 

In all the circumstances, then, it might be that the best solu- 
tion of the difficulty lies in the capitalising of the Annuity pay- 
ments and the agreeing on a definite fixed sum—this would have 
to be commensurate with the Free State’s ability to pay—to cover 
all future liabilities. Great Britain would no doubt lose financially 
on this transaction, but her net gain in improved relations and 
facilities for trade would more than compensate her. While to 
the Free State it would be an immeasurable advantage to have 
what has now become a really acute problem satisfactorily 
resolved, and there seems every reason to believe that any 
Government able to put forward a final solution of the Land 
Annuities question on these lines would have little difficulty in 
raising the necessary funds by loan to meet their new obligations. 
No doubt an arrangement of this description would not be all 
plain sailing, but with both parties willing to give way on purely 
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legal issues, and determined that essential merits only must pre- 
vail, it ought not to be impossible to come to an agreed and final 
settlement. 

With the economic crisis ended, statesmen should lose no time 
in dealing with Partition, for this is a problem which is urgent in 
view of its profound reactions. It is safe to say that every person 
living outside the six counties—and certainly a high percentage 
of those within that area—wants reunion between North and 
South. Except for the Ulster ‘ diehards,’ therefore—who, it must 
be confessed, are still a very strong party, at least in the political 
life of Northern Ireland—an overwhelming majority of the Irish 
people desire to abolish the artificial barriers raised by the poli- 
ticians and to see their country one. Furthermore, there is now 
very little difference of opinion as to the means of reaching this 
goal of unity, for it is universally accepted that Ulster can be 
brought in only by the attraction of efficient government and 
prosperous conditions in the South. Admittedly, when Mr. De 
Valera came into power a number of his followers, if not he himself, 
believed that Ulster could be coerced. They based their argu- 
ments on the theory that England would let Ulster down, whether 
in the field or at the council table, for, reading Irish history in the 
only way in which it can be read, they found that England has 
invariably abandoned her most devoted supporters in Ireland. 
The last to go were the Southern loyalists, 300,000 of whom were, 
as Lord Midleton says, left in the lurch with every pledge that 
was given to them broken. Is it any wonder there should be 
people in Ireland who believe it must now be Ulster’s turn? 
Indeed, even in Ulster itself, if we can accept the testimony of 
Lieut.-Colonel Moore, M.P., there is ever present the dread of 
England’s so-called ‘ genius for compromise,’ a phrase that has a 
very sinister meaning to loyal Irishmen. But though, in the light 
of all this, nobody on this side of the Irish Sea puts any faith in 
the declarations of Mr. Churchill and othérs that England will 
stand by Ulster come what may, yet the fact remains that, even 
for Ulster single-handed, force has ceased to be an argument in 
the minds of any but a small fraction of the people in Southern 
Ireland. The responsibilities of office have a very sobering effect, 
and Mr. De Valera’s party have now, on their own confession, 
come to see that the only way in which Ulster can be won is by 
the persuasive force of good government. It is true the Irish 
Republican Army still proclaim that they believe in war as a 
means to achieving the unity of Ireland, but the Irish Republican 
Army are a much less formidable body than their deliberately 
noisy and bombastic utterances would lead the credulous to 
believe. Ulster need have no fears; there will be no armed 
invasion from the South. 
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But how have the Governments of the Free State up to the 
present proceeded to impress Ulster? Surely no sane man can 
maintain that the happenings in the Free State in recent years 
contain a single inducement to Ulster to sacrifice her present 
relationship with Great Britain for an incorporating union with 
the Free State. The truth is that Mr. Cosgrave’s Government, by 
their many manifestations of separatism, culminating in the pro- 
posal to abolish, by unilateral legislation, the right of appeal to 
the Privy Council, had already seriously lessened the prospect of 
union between North and South ; that is to say, in pursuit of the 
shadow of an empty nationalism, they had sacrificed the realisa- 
tion of a vigorous and united Ireland, while all that Mr. De Valera 
has since done—notably his abolition of the Oath of Allegiance, 
his derogatory treatment of the office of Governor-General, and 
the elimination from the Constitution of the Crown—has but 
served to drive Ulster still further away. It will therefore be seen 
that the ideal of a united Ireland is more difficult of realisation 
now than it was in 1921; nevertheless, it must continue to be 
the ultimate aim of every responsible Irishman—it must cease- 
lessly inspire policy. And when at times like the present the 
difficulties seem insuperable, let us remember that problems of 
this kind are not peculiar to Ireland alone, and where other 
nations have triumphed the Irish people cannot afford to fail. 

If, however, there is to be a change of heart on the part of 
recalcitrant Ulstermen, there must first be, not merely a distinct 
change of heart, but of tactics, on the part of Southern Irish 
politicians. Only on one condition can Ulster be approached— 
namely, the maintenance by the Free State of the British con- 
nexion. As a matter of fact, this question of Dominion versus 
Republic was never yet made an issue at any general election in 
the Free State; on the contrary, it has been carefully avoided, 
for it is well known that, were it put as a clear-cut issue to- 
morrow, there would be a substantial vote in favour of remaining 
within the Empire, and not a few of the professed Republicans 
themselves would be willing to accept the’ British connexion if 
they could secure the desired union between North and South. 
But mere lip-service to the Dominion Constitution by the Free 
State’s rulers will not suffice. We must have practical proof of 
sincerity if they are to win Ulster ; in other words, there will have 
to be a more generous interpretation of the British association than 
there was even under Mr. Cosgrave ; and particularly Southern 
Irishmen will have to learn that partnership in the Common- 
wealth of Nations involves not only rights, but duties. With this 
fundamental principle accepted, it ought not to be beyond the 
wit of man to arrive at a workable arrangement between North 
and South. What form should this take ? There can be only one 
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answer. It must be a solution on federal lines. ‘We have our 
Parliament,’ said an Ulster leader recently, ‘ and we are going to 
keep it’; and he was simply speaking the truth. The person is 
indeed an optimist who could still believe, particularly in view of 
recent happenings, that Ulster will ever come in under an all- 
Ireland Parliament at Dublin, no matter what the guarantees. 
This solution may continue to attract ultra-patriotic Irishmen, 
but it is none the less a practical impossibility ; and failure to 
recognise the fact will wreck any attempt to place the relations 
of North and South on a more amicable footing. 

The unwillingness of Ulstermen to see the Home Rule question 
settled on the basis of a unitary State with a Parliament at Dublin 
is explained in a large measure by historical facts ; but however 
regrettable in the eyes of Irishmen these facts may be, they 
cannot now be altered, and it is wiser statesmanship to face them 
squarely. When we come to examine the Ulster problem we find 
that it has its origins in the eviction of the Irish from their lands 
in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries and the planting of 
these lands by a people who had little in common with the natives 
they replaced. ‘ Men can heal the wounds of the conquered,’ writes 
Professor Pollard, ‘ but those of the disinherited fester for ever ’ ; 
and here exactly we have the raison d’étre of the difficulties in the 
relationship between the two great sections of population in 
modern Ulster. Notwithstanding an association of some hun- 
dreds of years, the two peoples in that province have not been 
able to assimilate—present-day descendants of the planters still 
feel a race apart. This separatism of the inhabitants of the north- 
east corner is to be accounted for, in the first place, by the funda- 
mental difference in religion which exists between them and the 
people of the rest of Ireland, and this, more than anything else 
perhaps, contributes to permanent cleavage. The typical popu- 
lation of this planted district, too, is made up partly of a progres- 
sive farming people which in speech and outlook are very like 
the lowlanders of Scotland, and partly of a vigorous industrial 
community having much more in common with the North of 
England than with Southern Ireland. Finally, their chief 
economic interests and prospects are not with the rest of Ireland, 
however desirable the Southern trade may be, but with Great 
Britain and countries overseas. For all these reasons, then, Pro- 
testant Ulstermen continue to regard themselves as something 
quite distinct from Nationalist Ireland, and on that account they 
have persistently refused to’come under an all-Ireland Parliament 
at Dublin. They have made their claim good so far as to have 
received a separate Parliament, and since possession is nine points 
of the law, they are not likely to give it up. 

It would be well, therefore, if practical Irish statesmen would 
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try to cultivate a new outlook and work out a solution of this 
pressing national difficulty on the lines of recognising Ulster (by 
which we understand the six counties) for what it is, both in his- 
tory and in fact—a separate entity. There can be no comparison 
between conditions to-day and those obtaining when the Irish 
received the all-Ireland Constitution in 1782. At that time little 
or nothing was known about federal government, for this system 
was, as Lord Acton reminds us, ‘ the one immortal contribution 
of America to political science,’ and in 1782 the American Consti- 
tution was as yet in the limbo of the future. But federalism is 
universally admitted now to be the sheet-anchor of democracy. 
It has solved the problems of Australian and Canadian govern- 
ment, while the sturdiest and most effective republics of the day, 
Switzerland and the United States of America, owe their stability 
and greatness to it. Why, then, should it fail in Ireland? The 
arguments that the component units would be too small and the 
expense of two separate administrative systems unjustified will 
not bear examination. On the contrary, everything here points 
to the successful functioning of federalism, for the differences 
between North and South are sufficient to make this solution of 
the national difficulty desirable, and yet not so marked as to 
render it unworkable. In such a settlement Ulster would have 
nothing whatever to fear. Her relations with England, no doubt, 
would have to be revised, and especially her financial relations ; 
but these are matters which could easily be adjusted, while the 
removal of the customs barrier, involving, as it would, free and 
unfettered trade with Southern Ireland, must surely be a powerful 
argument with Ulster business-men in favour of union. Finally, 
Ulster might be further protected by a clause providing for her 
voting herself out of the federal system should the Free State 
attempt to break the British connexion by setting up an all- 
Ireland republic. 

Such a solution solving Ireland’s difficulties in the most 
reasonable way ought to be acceptable to all concerned. In the 
first place, it offers to Ulster what she so. desires—the right to 
manage her own affairs in her own way and all the security which, 
for her, the partnership with Britain involves. ‘The United 
Kingdom,’ according to Viscount Rothermere, ‘has been kept 
united by Ulster’s courage,’ and that is true; but by a union 
with Southern Ireland on the basis of federation Ulster could 
preserve, not one corner of Ireland for the Crown, but the whole 
of it, for in the presence of such a union the Irish Republican 
Party would have merely an academic interest. Similarly, to the 
Free State the abolition of Partition by a federal arrangement 
would ensure an end to all internal disorders. In other words, 
the Irish national problem, so long the despair of statesmen, 
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would at last be solved, and a new and happier Ireland could 
leave politics behind and turn her attention to the development 
of the social welfare of her people; while England, assuredly, 
could not gainsay a proposal which would keep Ireland within the 
British system and transform the Free State into a sincere friend. 

Solutions of the Irish question are, of course, comparatively 
easy to put on paper; but no Irishman, at any rate, has any 
illusions about the difficulty of translating theory into practice. 
It cannot on that account be taken for granted that a proposal 
like that outlined in these pages would necessarily meet with 
acceptance at once, or even perhaps in the near future. On the 
contrary, the work of reaching an agreed solution may be long 
and tedious. It has been said, for instance, that the last General 
Election in Ulster gave proof of no growing desire towards reunion 
among the youth, nor do recent pronouncements of her elder 
statesmen fill one with hope. Still, Ulster cannot go on for ever 
in her present attitude of intransigence. But even if we grant 
that the signs from the North are none too good, those from the 
South, at least in recent months, are distinctly encouraging, for 
they indicate the development of a better and more statesmanlike 
outlook. Thus it is well known that General O’Duffy’s resignation 
was accepted by his party mainly because, as Professor James 
Hogan put it, ‘his destructive pronouncement on Ulster’ was 
‘ fatal to the policy of national unity, for which, by its very name, 
the United Ireland Party stands.’ That General O’Duffy’s col- 
leagues were willing to forego the services of one who had done 
so much to rally the youth of Southern Ireland to the banner of 
their party is in itself a welcome proof of the determination of the 
constitutionalists to put the welfare of the country before the 
exigencies of party; it is equally a testimony to the desire to 
preserve internal discipline, and from both points of view it is of 
good augury for the future. 

It may be, then, that the prospects of union between North 
and South at the moment are slight. But, because of that very 
fact, surely it is all the more imperative that Irishmen on both 
sides of the border who love their country should make it their 
unremitting task to cultivate an atmosphere of friendliness and 
tolerance, and to educate public opinion into realising that Ireland 
is, by the inexorable facts of history and geography, a single 
national entity, and artificial divisions erected by the caprice of 
politicians may postpone, but they cannot prevent, the ultimate 


realisation of her national ideal. 
M. D. O’SULLIVAN. 
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THE ROME AGREEMENT 


THE news that the visit of M. Laval to Rome had been followed 
by the conclusion of a definite agreement between France and 
Italy was received with unmixed satisfaction in every responsible 
quarter in Europe. When the details of that agreement became 
known the satisfaction was increased, for not only are the old 
questions at issue between the two Powers finally settled, but the 
promises exchanged with regard to the independence of Austria 
and to Disarmament are the brightest augury for the future. If 
the year 1935 can but continue as it has begun, it will establish 
an undying claim upon the gratitude of mankind. To understand 
the importance of what has occurred, however, it is first of all 
necessary to realise what was at stake between France and Italy, 
as well as to recall the tension which has existed between them 
since the war. There were, indeed, two sets of questions that 
called for settlement ; the first class of problem was purely 
Franco-Italian in its nature, while the second also concerned the 
neighbours of the two Powers. With the passage of time they 
tended to become confused, and this certainly did not render 
them any easier of solution. 

Of the purely Franco-Italian problems the status of the 
Italian residents in Tunis was the most important. The white 
population of that protectorate is largely Italian, and has always, 
with the backing of successive Administrations in Rome, fought 
hard against every French attempt at assimilation. The present 
position dates from 1868, before the French protectorate had 
been established, when a treaty was concluded between Italy 
and the Bey of Tunis by which the former was accorded most- 
favoured-nation rights. This agreement expired in 1896, after 
the occupation of Tunis by France, and was replaced by another 
in which Italy recognised the French protectorate and gave up 
her most-favoured-nation rights, while in return for these con- 
cessions Italian schools were to remain on a status quo basis, and 
Italians were to retain their nationality indefinitely. In September 
1918 this arrangement was denounced by the Administration of 
which M. Clemenceau was the head, and it has since been regu- 
larly renewed at intervals of three months. The effect of this 
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continued uncertainty has been to produce a feeling of unrest, and 
real hardship has been caused to Italian children, for the schools 
of 1896 are quite inadequate to modern needs, and the French 
authorities have steadfastly refused to allow any new ones to be 
constructed. 

Another cause of friction has been the failure of France to 
fulfil her obligations under the Treaty of London of April 26, 
1915. Dr. Mario Toscano in his Il Patto dit Londra has recently 
given a full and scholarly account of the negotiations leading up 
to the conclusion of this agreement, of which Article 13 reads as 
follows : 


Dans le cas ot la France et la Grande-Bretagne augmenteraient 
leurs domaines coloniaux d’Afrique aux dépens de 1l’Allemagne, ces deux 
Puissances reconnaissent en principe que l’Italie pourrait réclamer quelques 
compensations équitables, notamment dans le réglement en sa faveur des 
questions concernant les frontiéres des colonies italiennes de 1’Erythrée, 
de la Somalie et de la Lybie et des colonies voisines de la France et de la 
Grande-Bretagne. 


In 1924 the British Government carried out its part of the 
bargain by the cession of Jubaland, but France has taken no 
similar step. Of late this colonial problem has become more 
acute, for the Italian occupation of the interior of Libya, com- 
bined with Marshal Balbo’s vigorous development of the pro- 
vince, has raised the whole question of the latter’s frontiers, which 


have never been satisfactorily delineated. Indeed, for some time 
past there has existed the danger of a second Fashoda. 

It is often suggested that another cause of Franco-Italian 
friction has been the demand of Italy for naval parity with her 
neighbour. It is true that much has been heard of this during 
recent years, but it is difficult to resist the conclusion that the 
demand was the result of, not the reason for, the tension between 
the two Powers, though had there not been an agreement made 
in Rome last month it must be admitted‘that this would soon, 
for all practical purposes, have become a distinction without a 
difference. France has consistently rejected the Italian claim to 
parity on the ground that she has not only an Atlantic as well as 
a Mediterranean coast to defend, but that she has also the lines 
of communication with her colonies to safeguard. Since the 
revival of the German navy this view has been even more strongly 
held in Paris than before, and the consequent ill-disguised arma- 
ments race between France and Italy has alarmed the chan- 
celleries ever since those two Powers found themselves unable to 
sign the agreement which concluded the London Naval Conference 
of 1930. 

What has undoubtedly gone’a long way towards making bad 
blood between Paris and Rome has been the air of superiority 
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which France has too often assumed in her relations with her 
neighbour. To no small extent this has been due to the long 
intellectual and political predominance of France in the Italian 
peninsula, and to a belief that without the aid of Napoleon III. 
Italy would never have achieved unity. Since the advent of 
Fascism to power this attitude on the part of so many French 
statesmen has been particularly irritating, and Italian resent- 
ment has steadily grown. Indeed, in spite of their common stock 
of Latinity, it is not too easy for France and Italy to understand 
one another, for the Frenchman is a sceptic while the Italian is 
an enthusiast. Furthermore, the activities of the fuorusciti— 
those opponents of Fascism who have left their own country 
voluntarily or involuntarily—have contributed to make matters 
worse. Their influence, exercised through the Grand Orient, upon 
politicians of the Left in Paris has been wholly pernicious, and 
has on repeated occasions been used to frustrate the efforts of the 
best elements in both countries to bring about an understanding. 

When one turns to those questions at issue between France 
and Italy which also concern their neighbours it is to think in 
terms of the Succession States of the Austro-Hungarian Empire, 
and of the revision of the Peace Treaties. Ever since the Paris 
Conference it has been the settled conviction of the vast mass of 
thinking Italians that their country did not get a square deal on 
that occasion, though it is freely admitted that this unsatisfactory 
state of affairs is in no small measure due to the incompetence of 
Signor Orlando and to the feebleness of the pre-Fascist Adminis- 
trations. The result has been to range Italy alongside such 
States as Germany and Hungary who were demanding the 
revision of the Peace Treaties. For France, on the other hand, 
the Treaties were the pledge of her victory, as they were the basis 
of the very existence of her allies of the Little Entente—namely, 
Yugoslavia, Czechoslovakia, and Rumania. Nor was this all, for 
between Rome and Belgrade there was a gulf which, in spite of 
more than one attempt, had never been bridged. To no incon- 
siderable extent this bitterness was due’ to the undisguised 
partiality displayed by President Wilson for the Serbs, and his 
equally open hostility towards the Italians. The wilder pan- 
Serbs never ceased to agitate for the incorporation of large tracts 
of Italian territory in the Yugoslav kingdom, while there were not 
wanting Italians who demanded the annexation of Dalmatia. So 
incident followed incident, and the position went from bad to 
worse, until King Alexander was murdered at Marseilles, and half 
Yugoslavia believed Italy to be privy to the crime. All the time 
France had to back her ally, who, in her turn, did everything in 
her power to prevent any improvement in the relations between 
Paris and Rome. 
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In respect of Disarmament, too, there was considerable diver- 
gence of opinion, and it was generally believed in France that 
Italy had at any rate a tacit agreement with Germany. In 
January 1934 Signor Mussolini declared that he was anxious to 
go as far as possible to meet the German claim for equality, and 
believed that in return Germany should once more take her place 
in the League of Nations. With this general end in view he made 
the following definite proposals : 


(x1) Any Corvention now realisable should remain in force 
until the end of 1940. 

(2) Chemical warfare should be abolished, and there should 
be proper methods of control. 

(3) The bombardment of civilian populations should be pro- 
hibited. 

(4) The military expenditure of the Powers not bound by the 
Peace Treaties should be limited at the present level, 
subject to expenditure on replacements and the comple- 
tion of defensive works. 

(5) The land armaments of these Powers should be similarly 
limited at the present level. 

(6) The German claim to a remodelled force of 300,000 men 
should be accepted. The German readiness to reconsider 
this figure if the other Powers were prepared to reduce 
their armaments was recalled. 

(7) Discussion of naval armaments should be adjourned until 
the next Naval Conference (i.¢., in 1935). 


Like every other plan put before the Disarmament Conference, 
this project was side-tracked, for it was by no means acceptable 
to France and the Little Entente. 

In these circumstances it is not surprising that deadlock 
should have been reached, and it is possible that no way out 
would have been found had not external influences supervened. 
By far the most important of these was the policy of Herr Hitler. 
During the years immediately preceding the Nazi accession to 
power Italy had displayed a tendency, at Geneva and elsewhere, 
to act with Germany in opposition to France and the Little 
Entente, and it was somewhat rashly assumed abroad that the 
establishment of a dictatorship in the Reich would serve to knit 
closer than ever the bonds of friendship between Rome and 
Berlin. The fundamental difference between the Fascist and the 
Nazi conception of society was overlooked by the foreign 
observer. Nor was this all, for the manifest determination of 
the new rulers of Germany to incorporate Austria in the Reich 
soon aroused the gravest apprehensions in Italy. The words of 
the old song : 
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Alldeutschland braust’s vom Meer zum Land, 

Alldeutsch vom Land zum Meer, 
had a particularly ominous ring, and Italy had not poured out 
blood and money to destroy the Austro-Hungarian Empire in 
ordet to put Germany in its place. It was clear that the only way 
to prevent the presence of Prussian troops on the Brenner, and the 
domination of Trieste by Prussian guns, was by safeguarding the 
threatened independence of Austria. 

In France there was equal alarm at the prospect of an 
Anschluss. It would not only have strengthened Germany from 
the material standpoint and have raised the prestige of the Nazi 
régime, but it would have rendered the extinction of Czech inde- 
pendence a mere question of time. In the summer of 1934, too, it 
became clear that Yugoslavia was flirting with Berlin, fearful as 
she was of either a Hapsburg restoration or of Austria passing 
entirely under Italian control. It was not long before this change 
of circumstances began to make itself felt. Signor Mussolini was 
too much of a realist to believe that he could advocate revision at 
Budapest while insisting on the maintenance of the status quo at 
Vienna. In the middle of June he made what was to prove one 
last effort to persuade Germany to respect the independence of 
Austria, and Herr Hitler came to Venice. For a brief moment it 
looked as if the meeting of the two dictators might have solved 
the problem, and on June 16 a semi-official article in the Giornale 
a’ Italia declared that the two statesmen had reached agreement 
on the subject of Austria that there was to be no interference 
with her independence. The German Chancellor proved unable 
or unwilling to keep his promise ; the Nazi campaign of terrorism 
in Austria was intensified ; and on July 25 Dr. Dollfuss was foully 
murdered. From that instant a Franco-Italian agreement came 
within the sphere of practical politics. 

There were also other forces working in the same direction in 
the summer and autumn of 1934. Signor Mussolini, it is well 
known, has always been in favour of an understanding with 
France, and could be relied upon not to leave any stone unturned 
to effect this. He had the support of leading intellectuals such 
as Dr. Arrigo Solmi, now Under-Secretary for Education, whose 
erudite Italia e Francia nei problemi attuali della politica europea 
concludes with a passionate appeal for Latin solidarity. On the 
other side of the Alps the seeds of friendship, sown by the late 
M. Mario Simonatti in On prépare un Crime in 1930, were begin- 
ning to grow, while tribute must be paid to Le Journal for its 
campaign in favour of Franco-Italian amity. There was, too, a 
marked diminution in the influence of the fuorusciti, for after the 
murders of President Dottmer and King Alexander of Yugoslavia 
French opinion began to question the advantages of making 
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Paris an asylum for every undesirable alien. Yet in spite of all 
this it is no exaggeration to say that the conclusion of the Franco- 
Italian agreement might well have been indefinitely postponed 
had it not been for the blunders of German diplomacy during the 
past two years. 

Such was the background against which the conversations at 
Rome last month were set, and it now remains to examine in 
detail the decisions which were there reached. For reasons of 
convenience it may be well to deal first with the problems which 
do not affect any third party. The vexed question of Tunis has 
at last been settled by the arrangement that all those born in the 
protectorate of Italian parents shall remain Italian until 1965, 
though they may, if they so wish, adopt French nationality in 
the meantime. The Italian schools are to remain in their present 
position until March 28, 1955, when they will become private 
Italian schools under the control of the French Government. No 
discrimination is to be made after 1945 against any Italian who 
has been engaged in a profession before that date. These condi- 
tions are extremely just, for they inflict no hardship upon the 
present generation, while they ensure for France the eventual 
disappearance of a foreign community, with special rights, upon 
French soil. By the agreement France has also fulfilled her 
obligations under Article 13 of the Treaty of London. The fron- 
tier between Libya on the one hand and French West and French 
Equatorial Africa on the other has been modified by the cession 
of about 54,000 square miles, an area roughly the size of England 
and Wales, while there has been a rectification of that between 
Eritrea and French Somaliland which gives Italy a strip of coast 
facing the Straits of Bab el Mandeb. Hardly less important is the 
fact that Italy is henceforth to have an interest in the railway 
from Jibouti to Addis Ababa. These arrangements should put 
an end to all friction between the two Powers in the colonial 
field, and are thus comparable with the conclusion of the Franco- 
British Entente in the early years of the present century. 

On the question of Austria agreement was, from the beginning, 
naturally much easier to reach. The two Governments decided 
to recommend to the interested parties ‘the conclusion of an 
agreement of non-interference in their respective internal affairs, 
and of a reciprocal undertaking not to incite, or support any 
action, calculated to make forcible attempts against the territorial 
integrity of a political or social régime of any one of the contracting 
parties.’ This is in the main a reaffirmation of Article 10 of the 
Covenant of the League of Nations, but the special reference to 
those terrorist activities which have done so much to exacerbate 
feeling in Central Europe during the past few months is obvious. 
This agreement, it was further decided, should be signed in the 
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first place by Italy, Germany, Hungary, Czechoslovakia, Yugo- 
slavia, and Austria, and it should be open to the adhesion of 
France, Poland, and Rumania. Moreover, if at any time Austrian 
independence appears to be threatened, France and Italy are to 
take counsel together, and with Vienna, as to the most effective 
method of safeguarding it; ‘these consultations,’ the official 
communiqué continues, ‘ could then be extended by Italy and 
by France to the other States, with the object of assuring their 
concourse.’ 

The Rome conversations were not, however, limited to colonial 
and Central European problems, for it was realised, to quote the 
phrase of Signor Mussolini, that the Franco-Italian agreement 
would be mummified unless it contained some provision for the 
limitation of armaments, and for the collaboration of Germany. 
So far as Disarmament is concerned, Italy still stands by her 
proposals of a year ago, quoted above, to which France is now to 
give a favourable consideration which was then denied. Both 
countries fully admit the necessity of treating Germany as an 
equal, but they are desirous of devising some means by which 
neither she nor any other Power shall be able to rearm without 
limitation or control. Whether these developments will persuade 
the German Government to return to Geneva remains to be seen, 
and it must be confessed that the maladroit diplomacy of the 
British Foreign Office in pressing Berlin to be represented there 
during the discussions on the Saar plebiscite has not improved the 
prospect. Sir John Simon would be better advised to have held 
his hand, and not to have risked the larger object for the smaller. 
If Germany’s suspicions can be allayed, and her collaboration 
secured, it matters little where her statesmen meet those of the 
other Powers. What is important is what is done, not where it 
is done. 

Before considering the possible repercussions of the Rome 
agreement, and the problems to which it may give rise, tribute 
must be paid to Signor Mussolini and M. Laval for their courage 
and initiative. What they have effected’ may well prove to be 
the turning-point in the political history of the twentieth century, 
for they have based their achievements, not upon hopes for the 
future, but upon the facts of the present. M. Laval has succeeded 
where more than one of his predecessors failed, and, in particular, 
he is to be congratulated upon breaking with the Briand tradition 
of ignoring Italy. Territorial concessions are never easy to make, 
and in persuading his fellow-countrymen to consent to them 
M. Laval has set a precedent for the peaceful rectification of 
frontiers which it may one day be possible to follow in Europe 
itself. It would, too, be idle to disguise the fact that both he and 
Signor Mussolini were certain of the indifference, not to say the 
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hostility, of many of their respective supporters. No one who has 
travelled recently in France or Italy can be under any illusions 
about the feelings of the great mass of people in either country 
towards the inhabitants of the other. Failure would have been a 
severe blow to the reputation of both statesmen, but they under- 
took the risk. As for Signor Mussolini, he has once again proved 
himself the best friend of peace in Europe. Never disheartened, 
he refuses to abandon his conviction that European civilisation is 
one organic whole, and must be regarded as such ;: Disarmament 
is impossible with a suspicious Germany and the revolver supreme 
on the Danube. The masterly diplomacy of Signor Mussolini 
previous to the Rome agreement is the best augury for its future. 

Of the various stipulations, that regarding Austria is by far 
the most important. The independence of Austria is from every 
point of view a vital European interest. The absorption of that 
country in the Reich would prove to be but the first step in the 
German march towards the Balkans, Constantinople, and the 
Persian Gulf. From a cultural standpoint the Anschluss would 
spell disaster, for Austria is the last refuge of the old German 
culture, and Nazi rule in Vienna would mean a relapse into that 
barbarism which exists wherever the Swastika has prevailed. Even 
the wildest of Hitler’s followers, and certainly the chiefs of the 
Reichswehr, will hesitate to attack Austria if they know it will 
bring France, Italy, and the Little Entente against them, just as 
in the days immediately following the murder of the Austrian 
Chancellor the presence of strong Italian forces on the frontier 
prevented a Putsch to Vienna. The Fihrer to no inconsiderable 
extent seized power in Germany by setting the other parties by 
the ears ; the Franco-Italian agreement should prevent him from 
successfully repeating these tactics in respect of Austria and the 
Powers. At the same time, Austria is to be saved from inter- 
ference by her friends as well as by her enemies. For some months 
past the Little Entente has taken the line’ that, in spite of the 
Covenant of the League of Nations, it would not hesitate to use 
force to prevent the return of the Hapsburgs to Vienna. The 
solemn declaration of the signatories not to intervene in each 
other’s internal affairs means that the Little Entente now realises 
that the growing demand in Austria for the restoration of the 
monarchy is no concern of any third party, and in this change of 
policy one may surely detect the moderating influence of the 
Yugoslav regent, Prince Paul. This is most reassuring for those 
who believe that the best way to keep Herr Hitler out of Vienna 
is for the Archduke Otto to return there. 

In some quarters there is a disposition to criticise the Rome 
negotiations as a move in the encirclement of Germany, but they 
can hardly bear such an interpretation unless German bad faith 
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in international matters is to be accepted as an axiom. The 
German Government is invited to subscribe to the declaration 
respecting Austrian independence on the same footing as any other 
Power, and the German right toequality in armaments is admitted. 
To say that the agreement is aimed against Germany is to allow 
that the latter harbours warlike designs on Austria, in which case it 
is defensible on the very grounds on which it is attacked. In any 
event, Signor Mussolini was more than justified in seeking direct 
French co-operation where Austria was concerned. Two years 
ago he was the author of the Four-Power Pact, of which Article 1 
expressly stated that ‘ the High Contracting Parties will consult 
together as regards all questions which appertain to them.’ The 
attempt of Berlin to solve the Austrian problem to its own 
advantage, and in its own murderous way, was a deliberate 
violation of this clause. In the summer of last year Signor 
Mussolini tried the effect of a personal interview with Herr Hitler, 
but the only result of that was the assassination of Dr. Dollfuss, 
Some other procedure had clearly to be adopted, and the German 
Government has only itself to blame if it has not, on this occasion, 
been consulted in the first instance. 

Experience has unhappily shown that optimism is out of place 
where Disarmament is concerned, but it is hard to believe that 
the Rome agreement will not enable some progress to be made, at 
any rate, in the direction of the limitation of armaments. The 
Italian proposals of January 1934 were welcomed by Great 
Britain and the United States, and now that France is prepared 
to give them favourable consideration something should surely be 
effected along these lines. It is true that, even so, all the swords 
will not automatically be beaten into ploughshares, but the worst 
features of modern warfare will have been eliminated, and a fresh 
race in armaments will have been prevented. Then, too, now that 
France and Italy have settled their political differences they will 
no longer need to build against one another in the Mediterranean, 
and this should remove one of the difficulties which the coming 
Naval Conference would otherwise have been called upon to face. 
There have been too many false dawns in the matter of Disarma- 
ment to render it safe to hail what looks like a lifting of the night, 
but it will be hard if the Franco-Italian agreement does not take 
us a step further forward. 

There can be little doubt but that many sections of Italian 
opinion are hoping that an economic revival will follow the 
establishment of better relations with France. In conjunction 
with the new monetary policy of the French Government the 
agreement is expected to be followed by the supply of franc 
credits for Italian industry. Those who take this view, point to 
the vast sums which France has sunk in the countries of the Little 
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Entente, largely for political reasons, and stress the return which 
would be made by investing in Italy. The lira has already 
responded to the feelings of optimism engendered, and the Italian 


‘ financial position has been strengthened to such an extent as to 


encourage a hope that the existing currency restrictions may soon 
be removed. The patience of the Italian people, due to faith in 
their great leader, cannot blind us to the hardships they have 
suffered during the past two or three years, and it is only natural 
that they should hail with joy the prospect of a termination of 
the economic crisis. For this reason M. Flandin’s recent state- 
ment that he is in favour of increasing the quotas for Italian 
products has been very welcome on the other side of the Alps. 
French credits would also enable a more thorough financing of 
Austria, and this in its turn would provide a further obstacle to 
the German penetration of that country. 

The attitude of Great Britain to what has taken place at Rome 
cannot be other than one of cordial appreciation. Peace and 
justice are the two British interests in the post-war world, and 
the acid test for this country of any convention between other 
Powers is whether it is calculated to advance the cause of both. 
The Franco-Italian agreement is admirably adapted to this end, 
and is therefore sure of British support. On the other hand, there 
can be no question of our participation. Whether the independ- 
ence of Austria is or is not worth a war between Great Britain 
and Germany, the people of this country would not, in their 
present temper, draw the sword on Austria’s behalf, and, such 
being the case, no British Government would be justified in 
giving a pledge that might have to be redeemed by force of arms. 
What does concern Great Britain is the probable disappearance 
of Franco-Italian naval rivalry in the Mediterranean, and the 
possibility, as a result of an increased feeling of security, of an 
economic revival in the Succession States. Both France and 
Italy are our old and tried friends, and it ‘is with every cause for 
satisfaction that we see them, and their respective allies, draw 
together. 

Experience has shown that it is not the conclusion, but the 
working, of a pact that gives the latter its importance, and this 
latest agreement will be no exception. The omens are good, not 
least because it was not hastily reached. It will, without doubt, 
soon be tested by those who have no liking for it, just as the 
Franco-British Entente of 1904 was soon tested, but it should 
prove equal to the strain. If it does, then at long last mankind 
will be able to look forward to the future undistracted by the 


hatreds which were the legacy of the war. 
CHARLES PETRIE. 
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MONGOLIA AND MANCHUKUO 


METTERNICH once said that Italy was merely ‘a geographical 
expression.’ A similar view still prevails in some quarters with 
regard to the region of Asia known as Mongolia. But. it is 
becoming increasingly difficult to-day to deny that there is a 
Mongol nation with a definite national consciousness, and if this 
is conceded it follows that there is also a ‘ Mongolian Question.’ 
For the Mongols are divided in their political allegiance between 
four distinct governments, of which two have no satisfactory 
international status, and in such circumstances a vigorous 
nationalist movement cannot but present a serious problem in 
international relations. The four governments which divide the 
Mongols are those of the U.S.S.R., China, the Manchu Empire 
(Manchukuo, or more precisely Manchutikuo) and the Mongol 
People’s Republic. Of these the third and fourth are established 
in territories which are generally recognised by other States as 
belonging de jure to the Republic of China, the sovereignty of the 
Mongol People’s Republic being recognised by no one and that of 
Manchukuo by Japan and Salvador only. Nevertheless, both 
Manchukuo and the Mongol People’s Republic enjoy complete 
de facto independence in relation to China, and are satellites 
respectively of two alien Powers—Japan and the Soviet Union. 

Of these four governments only the Mongol People’s Republic 
is Mongol in composition and represents a predominantly Mongol 
population. This fact made it from its foundation in 1924 up to 
1932 the Mongolian State par excellence and the natural rallying- 
point for Mongol national sentiment. Its only rival for the réle 
of nationalist leadership was the Mongolo-Buryat Autonomous 
Socialist Soviet Republic, a local unit of the U.S.S.R. formed by 
the Buryat Mongols of Eastern Siberia who had previously been 
subjects of the Russian Empire, and, since the Mongol People’s 
Republic was itself closely allied with the U.S.S.R. and dependent 
on it economically and politically, there was no conflict of aim 
between the two republics, even though one was inside, and the 
other outside, the Soviet Union. From the Chinese sphere of 
rule there was certainly no counter-attraction for the Mongols, 
for Chinese policy was wholly adverse to Mongol aspirations. 
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A new situation arose, however, with the creation in 1932 of 
the new State of Manchukuo, a State set up with the support of 
Japanese arms and headed by the heir of the Manchu imperial 
dynasty, first as ‘ Chief Executive ’ and then with the full title of 
Emperor. The founders of the new State knew well that one of 
their greatest assets was the traditional attachment of the 
Mongols to the Manchu monarchy, and they proceeded to recognise 
a regional Mongol interest by cutting off the parts of Manchuria 
inhabited by Mongols and forming them into the new province of 
Hsingan with a special administration headed by a Mongol prince. 
With the enthronement of ‘ Mr. Pu-yi’ as emperor, Manchukuo, 
or ‘ Manchu State,’ became Manchutikuo, or ‘ Manchu Empire,’ 
and loyalties dormant since the Chinese Revolution of 1911 were 
recalled to life. Mongol nationalism found in the trend of events 
that followed ‘ the incident ’’ of September 18, 1931, a new pro- 
gramme alternative to that of the People’s Republic; a new 
power was at hand, able to accomplish what had been beyond the 
capacity of the People’s Republic, to deliver the Mongols of Inner 
Mongolia from the oppression and encroachment of the Chinese, 
and thereby gaining force for a historic claim to supremacy over 
all Mongolia. To-day the battle is joined between the two 
claimants for the leadership of the Mongols, between Manchukuo 
and the Mongol People’s Republic, and therefore, ultimately, 
between Tokyo and Moscow. Nor is the struggle a mere clash of 
regional authorities played off against each other by rival Great 
Powers ; it represents a profound social conflict, a real struggle 
of classes. In Mongol life the Mongol People’s Republic stands 
for a social system assimilated as nearly as possible to that of 
Soviet Russia, Manchukuo for the ancien régime, for the Buddhist 
Church and the ‘ feudal ’ princes. 

In rgr0 all the Mongols, with the exception of the Buryats of 
Siberia and the far-away enclave of the Volga Kalmuks who were 
under Russian rule, were included in the ‘ Chinese ’ Empire—that 
is to say, they were subjects of the Manchu dynasty which had 
held sway over China since 1644. But far from regarding them- 
selves as co-subjects with the Chinese, let alone subjects of the 
Chinese, they were conscious of having been partners with the 
Manchus in the conquest of China. For ,the Manchu power in 
the early seventeenth century was a compound of Manchu and 
Mongol elements under a Manchu royal line, its founder, Nurhachu, 
having gathered up by sweeping conquests all the various bar- 
barian tribes of Manchuria and Eastern Mongolia before he began 
in 1618 to measure his strength against China. When in I1911 
the successes of the Chinese revolutionaries drove the Manchu 
dynasty to abdicate, it was assumed in the world at large that the 
new Republic inherited all the territories of the ‘Chinese ’ Empire, 
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and all these territories are still recognised de jure as belonging to 
it—except for the recognition of Manchukuo by Japan and 
Salvador, as already mentioned. But the implied principle has 
never been admitted by the princes of the Mongol ‘ banners,’ who 
hold that their allegiance was to the Manchu monarchy alone, 
and was cancelled by the Chinese Revolution ; this doctrine they 
put into effect in 1911 by an insurrection which gave Outer—but 
not Inner—Mongolia de facto independence with Russian support, 

The Manchu element in the Manchu-Mongol coalition is now 
negligible as a nationality, but the Manchu dynasty remains and 
has been restored to sovereign power in the homeland of Nurhachu. 
The virtual extinction of the Manchus as a distinct people is due 
to several causes. The Manchus are distinguished from the 
Mongols by their language, which is Tungusic, and by their 
traditional culture, which lacks the pre-eminently pastoral and 
nomadic character of the Mongol. As mobile, warlike barbarians 
they were akin to the Mongols, but their original environment— 
the hilly, wooded country of Eastern Manchuria—was different 
from the open steppe of Mongolia and Western Manchuria ; 
they were more sedentary in their habits and carried on a primitive 
agriculture, all of which made them more susceptible to the 
' influence of Chinese civilisation. As the privileged element in 
the Manchu-Mongol coalition, the Manchus were preferred for 
paid garrison duty in China after the conquest, and most of them 
went to China to pick up what they could get, with the result 
that they have been swallowed up in the teeming population of 
China proper. Those who remained in Manchuria have likewise 
been absorbed by the tide of Chinese immigration which, after 
Manchuria had long been guarded against Chinese settlement by 
the Manchu emperors, was at last allowed to flow in as a counter- 
measure to the advance of Russian colonisation, and was at the 
same time greatly facilitated by Russian railway-building. 

The Mongols were, before 1911, comparatively little affected 
by these factors of change which denationalised the Manchus. 
They did not emigrate to China in large numbers ; their country, 
with its lack not only of railways, but also of rivers for transport, 
was less attractive to colonists than that of the Manchus, and 
their culture was much more resistant to Chinese influences. 
Nevertheless, they were aware of an increasing Chinese 
ascendency. In the latter part of the nineteenth century the 
Manchu Government at Peking became more and more Chinese 
in its outlook, and its fears of Russian encroachment in the north 
led it to bring the Mongols under a more centralised administra- 
tion, an administration that was staffed mainly by Chinese 
officials. Chinese farmers began to encroach on the Mongol 
pasture lands outside the Great Wall and Chinese moneylenders 
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wrought havoc among the impecunious Mongol princes. By the 
time the revolutionaries of Canton were ready to take over the 
government of China from the Manchu monarchy conditions in 
Mongolia were ripe for an independence movement. 

In 1911, after the collapse of the Manchu monarchy, the 
hereditary princes of the ‘ banners ’ (tribal divisions) of Northern 
Mongolia assembled at Urga and proclaimed the independence 
of their country under the rule of the Khutukhtu, or Living 
Buddha, the highest dignitary of the Lama-Buddhist Church in 
Mongolia. In view of the lack of secular organisation in the 
country, apart from the Chinese administration which was to be 
eliminated, the national movement naturally rallied round the 
nation-wide Buddhist hierarchy, and was encouraged by the fact 
that Tibet, the homeland of Lama-Buddhism, had simultaneously 
taken advantage of the confusion in China to declare its independ- 
ence. The Mongol separatists succeeded in expelling the Chinese 
from the country north of the Gobi desert (Outer Mongolia), but 
not from the region between the Gobi and the Great Wall (Inner 
Mongolia). The Gobi, stretching in a broad belt from west to 
east, effectively divides the two parts of the country, though it 
makes neither an absolute barrier nor a precise frontier; it 
served to shield the new State in Outer Mongolia from Chinese 
attack. Inner Mongolia, on the other hand, was within easy 
reach of Peking, and the autonomist movement there was nipped 
in the bud by Chinese forces. Outer and Inner Mongolia thus 
parted company, the former achieving a de facto independence, 
while the latter became subject to the Chinese Republic. The 
Mongol-inhabited districts adjoining the Chinese Eastern Railway 
in Manchuria were also retained under Chinese control. 

The Chinese, however, were not reconciled to the subtraction 
of even Outer Mongolia from the Manchu estate which they 
claimed to inherit. They were preparing an expedition to assert 
their authority beyond the Gobi, when’ Russia intervened 
diplomatically on behalf of the Urga Government, and persuaded 
China to accept a compromise whereby Outer Mongolia was to 
keep its newly-won autonomy, while China was to be recognised 
as suzerain and was to be represented at Urga by a Resident. 
This arrangement was carried out from 1912 to 1918, and Russia 
secured substantial economic privileges in Outer Mongolia. The 
Russian policy which sought to profit from the Mongol opposition 
to China was in those days in complete harmony with the aims 
of Japan on the Asiatic mainland. Russia and Japan had been 
working together since 1910 to promote their ‘ special interests ’ 
in Chinese territory and to confound the ‘ Open Door ’ Powers ; 
they had agreed on a demarcation of their respective spheres of 
influence, that of Russia being held to comprehend Outer Mongolia 
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and North Manchuria, and that of Japan, South Manchuria and 
Inner Mongolia. 

All this was changed, however, by the Russian Revolution of 
1917. Russia in the throes of civil war was no longer able to 
give protection to the autonomous Urga Government, and the 
Chinese invaded Outer Mongolia with a powerful army, occupied 
Urga and cancelled Mongol autonomy, treating the separatists 
with great severity. The latter looked round for a deliverer and 
found one in an adventurer of the Russian civil war, Baron 
Ungern von Sternberg, who commanded a fragment of Kolchak’s 
defeated army and dreamed of founding a Russo-Mongol State 
which would include all Mongols, the Buryats of Transbaikalia 
as well as the Mongols of Mongolia, would be consolidated through 
the Buddhist Church, and would oppose a barrier to the eastward 
extension of Bolshevism. Early in 1921 Baron Ungern drove 
the Chinese out of Urga, restored the Living Buddha and pro- 
claimed the complete independence of Mongolia. He was less 
successful, however, in his hostilities with the Siberian Bolsheviks, 
by whom he was captured and executed before the year was out. 
The fall of Ungern was followed, not by a return of the Chinese, 
but by the penetration of Soviet Russian forces into Mongolia, 
the war having been waged by Ungern with complete disregard 
of internationally recognised frontiers. The Soviet Russians 
had no desire to restore the Chinese, but neither had they any 
use for the Living Buddha and the banner princes who had been 
supported by the Tsarist Government and by Baron Ungern. 
Their idea was to sovietise Mongolia. But they proceeded with 
extreme caution. Hoping for an alliance with the Chinese 
Kuomintang nationalists, they hesitated to offend Chinese 
national sentiment by incorporating an area claimed by China 
into the Soviet Union, and they were equally reluctant to risk 
their gains by a premature frontal attack on the existing social 
order of the Mongols. They therefore refrained from shooting 
the Living Buddha, and meanwhile they formed a party among 
the young Mongols of the poorer classes, plied them with suitably 
adapted Marxist propaganda, and provided them with arms. 
Then in 1924 the Living Buddha died and the State was left 
headless ; the sovietising Mongols at once seized power. The 
chief lamas, princes and nobles were killed or driven out, and at 
a Huru-l-dan, or People’s Assembly, held in November the Mongol 
People’s Republic was proclaimed. ll land, minerals and natural 
resources were declared public property, a State monopoly of 
foreign trade was enacted, Church and State were divorced, and 
the ‘ workers’ were conscripted for a People’s Revolutionary Army. 

With all this, however, the Republic neither entered the 
Soviet Union nor did it become an internationally recognised 
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sovereign State. The Soviet Union, still hoping for political 
profit out of Chinese nationalism, continued to recognise all 
Mongolia as de jure Chinese territory—a harmless saving of face 
for Chinese patriots. ‘ The Soviet Government,’ said Chicherin 
in 1925, ‘ recognises Mongolia as part of the Republic of China, 
enjoying, however, an autonomy so far-reaching as to preclude 
Chinese interference with its internal affairs.’ In fact, the 
Chinese had no control whatever over the new People’s Republic, 
which was even more bitterly hostile towards them than the 
régime of the Living Buddha had been. The Soviet Union, on 
the other hand, maintained a diplomatic representative at Urga 
who functioned almost as a governor, and the State monopoly 
of foreign trade was used to transfer traffic from Peking to 
Irkutsk. The Russian troops were withdrawn after a four 
years’ occupation, but Russian officers remained as technical 
advisers and instructors and the People’s Revolutionary Army 
was equipped with Russian armaments. 

The net result of the revolution of 1924 was to strengthen 
Mongol autonomy in Outer Mongolia—for the People’s Republic 
was a more formidable military power than the previous govern- 
ment had been—but to weaken the national movement in Inner 
Mongolia by splitting it on the social issue, inasmuch as the 
Mongol social order south of the Gobi and in Western Manchuria 
remained what it had been, and the privileged classes of Mongol 
society under Chinese rule could no longer look forward with 
pleasure to being delivered from China by their brother Mongols 
on the other side of the Gobi. They found themselves, indeed, 
in a deplorable situation, between the Chinese devil and the deep 
sea of proletarian dictatorship. In relation to the Chinese their 
position had been steadily deteriorating for the last dozen years. 
The aim of Chinese policy was to make Inner Mongolia into an 
integral part of China by settling the land with Chinese colonists 
and assimilating the administrative systera to that of China 
proper. The officials protected the Chinese immigrants who 
took up the best land, ousting the Mongols and driving them 
towards the arid margins of the steppe. The Chinese-ruled 
Mongols were thus in dire need of aid, but the lamas and nobles 
knew well that only at the price of their own ruin as classes 
could aid be obtained for the national cause from the anti-feudal 
and anti-clerical People’s Republic. They preferred to endure 
the ills they had. The unprivileged classes, however, lent a more 
favourable ear to propaganda from Urga, and a strong pro-Soviet 
movement grew up among them. A great impetus to this was 
given by the Russo-Chinese border war of 1929, which greatly 
increased the prestige of Soviet Russia and caused a corresponding 
loss of face to the Chinese. 
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The situation was again transformed by the Japanese action 
in Manchuria in 1931. The Japanese interpreted the Kellogg 
Pact even more broadly than the Russians had done in 1929, 
for while self-defence carried the latter only a short distance 
over the Manchurian border, it bore the former northward to the 
Amur and westward to Jehol. The imprudent Chang Hsiieh- 
liang, who after having tried it on the Russians without success 
had thought to recover ‘face’ by trying it on the Japanese, 
was excluded from the extensive domain which his father had 
bequeathed to him, and a political vacuum was created. To 
fill this vacuum in a manner satisfactory to Japan it was necessary 
to seek out all those elements in Manchuria which had been 
hostile to the Kuomintang and to the Chang ‘dynasty.’ And 
who more hostile than the Mongols? At last their opportunity 
had come, and they joined in setting up the new State of Man- 
chukuo on condition that they should be protected against further 
encroachments by Chinese settlers and that their loca] autonomy 
should be respected. The Japanese sponsors of Manchukuo were 
not slow to perceive that the support of the Mongol minority was 
a most valuable asset to a government which had little prospect 
of evoking enthusiasm in the Chinese majority of the population. 
So the new province of Hsingan was formed to comprise the 
Mongol-inhabited areas, and was given a special administration 
responsible directly to the Prime Minister. The Mongol Church 
and nobility were freed from their recent dilemma; they were 
’ no longer compelled to choose between China and Bolshevism. 

But Hsingan is ethnically continuous with the vast extent of 
Mongolia to the west of it. Where, then, does Manchukuo end ? 
Where is its frontier ? This is the question which, more than any 
other, is capable of leading to an acute crisis in the relations of 
Soviet Russia and Japan in the near future. The western edge 
of the new Manchu Empire is a military front rather than a 
frontier in the juridical sense, and it is as mobile as the Japanese 
army. According to the Manchuria Year Book for 1932-3, ‘the 
area declared by the new government of Manchukuo to be its 
territory comprises the former Three Eastern Provinces and 
Jehol,’ but ‘ the exact western boundary of Manchukuo has not 
yet been clearly defined.’ It continues to be without clear 
definition, and must be so, as long as Manchukuo is not inter- 
nationally recognised. A non-existent State cannot have any 
frontiers, and since all Manchukuo is, in the eyes of China, the 
League of Nations and the United States, Chinese territory, how 
can there be a frontier dispute either between Manchukuo and 
China or between Manchukuo and the equally non-existent 
Mongol People’s Republic ? 

There is an old English proverb that it is as well to be hanged 
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for a sheep as a lamb, and it is not irrelevant to the present situa- 
tion in the Far East. The Japanese have already braved the 
terrors of international law in carrying out their policy in 
Manchuria, and have grown accustomed to censures on their 
conduct. Geneva and the News Chronicle have done their worst 
to Japan; why, then, should Japan not make the most of the 
advantages to gain which she incurred their wrath. The 
Japanese have already fought their way through Jehol; what 
further sting has the Kellogg Pact if they fight their way through 
Chahar ? The Japanese have already crossed the Great Khingan ; 
who will now invoke the Covenant of the League if they traverse 
the Shabortai Gobi ? The rulers of Japan are probably well aware 
of the dangers involved in advancing the borders of Manchukuo 
and would prefer to call a halt ; but even without the will to 
advance it is no easy matter to find a line of final rest for military 
outposts in an immense wilderness of mountain and steppe with 
a population mainly nomadic and disturbed by political intrigue. 

To the south-west of Manchukuo lies the main part of Inner 
Mongolia, comprising the three provinces of Chahar, Suiyiian and 
Ninghsia (in that order from east to west), which remain under 
Chinese rule ; to the north-east is the Mongol People’s Republic. 
Japanese detachments have already penetrated into Chahar, and 
are said to have proclaimed there that all Chinese territory outside 
the Great Wall belongs to Manchukuo. If and when they com- 
plete the absorption of Chahar into Manchukuo, the latter will 
have a much longer common border with the People’s Republic 
than it has now, and will be much nearer to Urga, the capital of 
the Republic. The chances of a clash between Manchukuo and 
the Mongol Republic will be correspondingly increased. If such 
a clash were to be merely an affair of outposts, it would not be 
too serious. But it is clear that the very existence of the Mongol 
People’s Republic is now threatened. In Manchukuo there are 
many ‘ White’ émigrés, lamas and princes who fled from Outer 
Mongolia after the revolution of 1924, and whose one aim now 
is to upset the government at Urga and return to power. The 
stage is set for a civil war among the Mongols with Soviet Russia 
and Japan each backing a faction, and thus likely to be drawn 
into direct war with each other. 

Some Japanese appear to hope that Outer Mongolia may be 
united to Manchukuo without any serious consequences. Mr. 
K. K. Kawakami,! speaking of the creation of Hsingan Province 
with special reference to the Barga Mongols in the extreme 
north-west of Manchukuo, remarks : 

If it is followed by wise measures allowing the Mongols the autonomy 
they desire, yet giving them an opportunity for advancement along 

1 Manchukuo, Child of Conflict, p. 215. 
Vor. CXVII—No. 696 c* 
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modern lines, it is quite possible that Outer Mongolia, now under Soviet 
tutelage, will veer toward Barga and eventually even merge with it, thus 
accepting the suzerainty or sovereignty of Manchukuo... . Outer 
Mongolia, hating China and feeling not entirely at home with Soviet 
Russia, may yet reorientate its policy in favour of Manchukuo. 


But such a ‘reorientation’ of policy could only be brought 
about by means of an internal counter-revolution in the Mongol 
People’s Republic with support from the White Mongols in 
Manchukuo, and it is inconceivable that in such circumstances 
Soviet Russia would refrain from intervening. Russia can never 
allow the White Mongols to return to Urga. Such a move would 
extend Japanese ascendency to the Altai, and would mean the 
outflanking of the whole Russian position in Eastern Siberia by a 
Japanese-controlled Manchu Empire. 

The danger to the peace of the world lies chiefly in the fact 
that neither Manchukuo nor the Mongol People’s Republic has 
any sovereign status which is internationally recognised (except 
for the recognition of Manchukuo by Japan and Salvador), and 
there is therefore no basis of legal right in accordance with which 
conflicts between them might be settled by the collective action 
of other States. Both States are established in territory that is 
claimed by China, and is recognised as legally belonging to her— 
in the one case by all but two, and in the other by all, foreign 
governments ; both were set up with the aid of foreign armies,’ 
and both are ‘ puppets ’ of the Powers that protect them—though 
they are not without wills of their own. There is a difference in 
that Japan has recognised Manchukuo as a sovereign State, 
whereas Soviet Russia still keeps up the fiction that Outer 
Mongolia is ‘ a part of the Republic of China.’ But both States 
are in fact equally independent of China. The situation which 
thus exists is without parallel in the world at the present day, 
and if it is allowed to continue indefinitely it must lead to an 
acute crisis sooner or later. The League Powers, and apparently 
the United States, have bound themselves not to recognise 
Manchukuo, and it is generally felt that it would be a disastrous 
surrender of principle if, after the undertakings of the League 
Covenant and Kellogg Pact, de jure recognition were to be given 


* The Chinese were driven from Mongolia in 1921, not by the Bolsheviks, but 
by Baron Ungern’s White Russians, for whose action in Mongolia the Bolsheviks 
were not responsible. But the Chinese could probably have reconquered Mon- 
golia after the fall of Ungern, if the Bolshevik Russians had not occupied Outer 
Mongolia with a strong force for four years and trained and equipped a Mongol 
Red army. The Lytton Commission refused to see any analogy between the 
cases of Outer Mongolia and Manchuria (see p. 128 of the Report), but as cases of 
separatism promoted by foreign military intervention they are similar, and the 
earlier intervention, inasmuch as its result was not effectively challenged, served 
as a precedent and model for the later. 
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to a State which could not have come into being but for the 
military action of Japan. Yet the Powers have done nothing 
to dissolve the new State or to expel the Japanese troops who 
defend it ; they have been content to withhold recognition, and 
leave it at that. 

This may be a fine moral attitude, but it is necessary to face 
its consequences ; non-recognition does not abolish the unrecog- 
nised State (as the case of Soviet Russia so clearly showed), but 
it does put it outside the system of world international relations, 
in a position where it can neither be a party to treaties nor called 
to account for its actions. It is arguable that the two ‘ puppet ’ 
States, which now exist on what is nominally Chinese territory, 
and which China is not likely to be capable of subduing by her 
own strength for many years to come, would be less bound to 
the particular Powers which now back them, and less dangerous 
to the peace of the world, if they could somehow be brought into 
the ‘ comity of nations ’ and have their frontiers precisely defined. 
The problem is certainly very difficult, but present-day diplomacy 
has attained such skill in exploring avenues and finding formulas 
that we need not despair of a solution which will put an end to 
the anomalies of the present situation in a practical way without 
prejudice to the ultimate legal rights of the Nanking Government, 
whatever they may be. After all, we have recently seen in the 
settlement of the Yugoslav-Hungarian dispute at Geneva a clash 
of apparently irreconcilable theses ended by an agreed resolution 
which has been hailed by each side as a victory for itself ! 


G. F. Hupson. 
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WHAT FRANCE NEEDS 


A SCHEME FOR CONSTITUTIONAL REFORM 


It has for some time been plain to most of my compatriots, and 
also perhaps to many foreigners, that all is not well with the 
French democracy. Since the war our parliamentary system has 
more than once shown dangerous weaknesses—e.g., during the 
financial crisis of 1926, when it was only saved from disaster by 
the energy of M. Poincaré, and again during the present crisis, 
when the widespread corruption revealed by the Stavisky scandal 
provoked the massacre of February 6, and led to an outburst of 
popular resentment unparalleled in recent history. On that 
occasion the Republic was once again saved by the wisdom of a 
single statesman, M. Doumergue, who at an advanced age 
emerged from his retirement to create a party truce and to form 
an Administration in some respects analogous to the British 
National Government. 

Most of the evils of the present régime in my country can be 
traced to two principal sources, two tendencies which have grown 
up pari passu and perverted the structure of the Constitution of 
the Third Republic established in 1875—namely, the progressive 
encroachment of the Legislature on the functions of the Executive 
and the Judiciary, which has paralysed the former and diminished 
the prestige of the latter ; and the increasing subservience of the 
deputies (and to a less degree the senators) to the loca] electorate, 
4.¢., to individual or sectional interests, which has encouraged, nay 
begotten, the encroachment to which I have just alluded. 

In Great Britain during the past fifty years the parliamentary 
system has developed in precisely the opposite direction. The 
power of the Cabinet has steadily increased at the expense of the 
House of Commons, and already in certain circles the idea of 
strengthening the Chamber against the Executive has been gain- 
ing ground. In France, on the contrary, the crying need of 
constitutional reform of an entirely different character has long 
been recognised. For years now the equilibrium between the 
three powers of the French State—the legislative, the Executive, 
and the Judiciary—which is the true guarantee of liberty, has 
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been broken owing to the predominance of a Legislature ever more 
deeply enslaved to the electorate, the instability of an Executive 
less and less equipped for its task, and through the intervention 
of both in the business of an insufficiently respected Judiciary. 
For years the framework of the various branches of the Adminis- 
tration, which is the guarantee of unity, has been undermined by 
the intrusion of politicians, the lack of discipline of public ser- 
vants, and the selfishness of individual or sectional interests. The 
dangers entailed by this distortion of the double mechanism of 
government, central and local, which I have described in detail 
in my last book, have often been pointed out by my colleagues, 
by historians, jurists, and moralists, like MM. Joseph-Barthélemy, 
Charles Benoit, Henri Berthélemy, Chardon, Paul Gaultier, Ger- 
main-Martin, and Alexandre Millerand. 

Some of us have felt that the time has come to suggest more 
precise remedies and to work out in detail definite proposals 
for reform. A number of professors in the Faculty of Law— 
MM. Joseph Barthélemy, Gidel, Laffemére and Bernard Lavergne ; 
several ex-members of the Council of State—MM. Lambert Ribot, 
Marlio, Pichon; M. Jacques Lyon, advocate of the Court of 
Appeal of Paris ; M. Mirkine Guetzevitch, director of the Institut 
Politique de Droit Comparé ; and M. Ernest Mercier, president 
and founder of the society known as Redressement Frangais, have 
constituted themselves into a Technical Committee for the reform 
of the State (of which I have the honour to be chairman) for the 
purpose of drafting measures intended to ensure, within the frame- 
work of the Constitution, the correction and repair of our institu- 
tions and the restoration of efficiency to the public services. It 
has occurred to me that some of these proposals might be of 
interest to the English people, who have shown the world how to 
remain free without ceasing to be great. 

The first task to which our committee has addressed itself is 
the liberation of the legislative power from the grip of interested 
groups and individuals. We are unanimous in believing that 
electoral reform stands at the head of the list, because without 
it no real consultation of the country is possible, and it is in itself 
the indispensable condition of any renewal of personnel. The 
question of electoral reform in France has a long and somewhat 
chequered history. Since the days of the Third Empire two 
different systems for election to the Chamber of Deputies have 
been alternately enacted—one based on the small one-member 
constituency (usually the arrondissement, and therefore called the 
scrutin d’arrondissement), the other based on the large multiple- 
member constituency (usually the département), known as the 
scrutin de liste. The first of these was chosen by Napoleon III. 


1 Le Drame Frangais. 
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in establishing the Constitution of 1851, and it was adopted, in 
spite of the opposition of Gambetta, by the Third Republic in 
1875. In 1885, however, after Gambetta’s death, the one- 
member constituency was abolished and the multiple constitu- 
ency substituted. The new system resulted in the return of a 
very strong Royalist element, and largely as a result of the 
Boulangist menace the older system was restored. This lasted 
till r9%9, when the Republican group, thinking in this way to 
perpetuate their majority, carried through a reversion to the 
scrutin de liste with proportional representation. In 1927 the 
Radicals and Socialists were able to put sufficient pressure on 
M. Poincaré to induce him to accept a return to the one-member 
constituency and the second ballot—a fruitful source of corrup- 
tion. The merits of the two systems have been much disputed, 
but there can be no doubt that the small one-member constitu- 
ency has been one of the principal causes of the enslavement 
of the deputy to his constituents. As M. Joseph Barthélemy 
has observed, the narrower the constituency the narrower the 
conception which its member has of his function and the more 
he thinks when voting in the Chamber of the impression his 
vote will produce, not upon France, but upon his electors. 

It is, of course, a perfectly simple matter on paper to abolish 
the system of single-member constituencies, which ought never to 
have been reintroduced, since it over-stimulates the appetite of 
Frenchmen, who in other respects are such staunch upholders of 
equality, for personal favours from the Government, as well as 
encouraging their inveterate passion, however strong their 
individualism, for electoral patronage. It has enslaved electors 
and elected alike, while at the same time it has offered opportu- 
nities through the second ballot for corrupt bargainings and put 
a premium on dishonest arrangements between the different 
parties. But it is a much less simple matter to replace it. How, 
in fact, is it possible to revert to the multiple-member con- 
stituency without crushing minorities; to reduce the number 
of seats without sacrificing local interests; and to introduce 
proportional representation without encouraging fissiparous 
tendencies ? 

In order to solve these difficult problems the following electoral 
system is proposed: The Chamber of Deputies is to consist of 
500 members in all, of which 397 will be assigned to the depart- 
mental lists of France and Algeria, instead of the present 612. 
It is to be elected for six years (instead of four years) by universal 
suffrage ; votes are to be given to women and to heads of families, 
and all voting is to be made compulsory. The constituency is to 
be a multiple-member constituency, votes being cast, not for 
individual candidates, but for party lists, one seat being allotted 
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for each specific quota of so many votes. Parties will draw up 
two lists—one departmental and the other national. Votes 
which fail to secure representation on the departmental list will be 
transferred to the national list. This transfer system will not 
only provide access to Parliament for the intellectual élite of the 
principal parties, but it will also ensure the presence in the House 
of elected members freed from every kind of local servitude. 
This arrangement is designed to safeguard important minorities, 
to avoid the splitting up of parties, and to assure a more or less 
even distribution of seats, while guaranteeing a minimum of seats 
to the small departments, some of which can boast a history 
extending over 1000 years. 

Before the general election the national list of each party will 
be sent to the Minister of the Interior, and the candidates in each 
constituency will send in to the prefect their common declaration 
of adoption, accompanied by a statement that their local list is 
affiliated to the national with the approval of the party. Seats 
will be awarded in the order in which the names of the candidates 
are inscribed on the lists. The independence and the good 
behaviour of the parties is thus guaranteed. They each keep 
their organisations, their doctrines, and their programmes intact— 
no blocs or cartels, no votes of preference or betrayal of principles 
such as the present system involves under the second ballot. 
Each department will have the right to one member for every 
100,000 inhabitants, without taking into account lesser fractions, 
and each constituency will have a right to a minimum of two 
members even if its population is less than 100,000, and to a 
maximum of five members. Departments which by reason of 
their population have a right to more than five members will be 
divided into two or more constituencies by the Council of State. 
In each local constituency the number of votes cast divided by 
the number of seats to be filled will yield the quota for the con- 
stituency, and each party will be entitled’ to a seat for every 
quota of votes it polls. If the parties do not poll a sufficient 
number of quotas to fill the number of seats in the constituency, 
the seats will be allotted to the parties according to the largest 
fraction. The votes on the departmental list which fail to secure 
representation will be transferred to the national list to which 
they are affiliated. On the national list one seat will be allotted 
for every 40,000 votes polled,? and the assignment will be made 
by the Council of State on the Sunday following the general 
election. One further provision of the scheme should be empha~- 
sised. During the session of the Legislature every vacant seat 
will be filled up from the list to which the retiring or defunct 


* This figure, the national quota, is roughly equivalent to the total population 
divided by the number of seats. 
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member belonged in order to avoid wearying the electorate by 
unnecessary ballots. 

The working of the system may be illustrated by the following 
examples : 


DEPARTMENTAL CONSTITUENCY ELECTING Two MEMBERS 
Total votes polled, 89,400. Quota, 44,700. 


Result. 


U.R.D. (Union Répub- Obtains one seat elected by quota ; 
licain Démocratique). 2,100 excess votes transferred 

to the national list. 

Independent Socialists Obtains ome seat for largest 
fraction. 

Agrarian ° . No representation; votes trans- 
ferred to national list. 

United Socialists . Ditto. 

Communists . . Ditto. 


DEPARTMENTAL CONSTITUENCY ELECTING FIVE MEMBERS 
Total votes polled, 224,000, Quota, 44,800. 


List. Result. 


Republicans of the Obtains two seats (one by quota 
Left. and one by largest fraction). 
fe) aie ° ° Obtains one seat (largest frac- 
tion). 

United Socialists . Ditto. 

Communists . P Ditto. 

Radicals . ° : No seat; votes transferred to 
national list. 

Popular Democrats . Ditto. 

Socialist Republicans. Ditto. 


Another much-needed reform is the proper revision of electoral 
rolls. Under the present system—which, incidentally, is very 
complicated—the revising Commission which sits every year is 
usually dominated by local officials and individuals—e.g., the 
mayor and representatives of the prefect and the municipal 
council, who are open to political pressure from local interests. 
We propose, therefore, a clause to the effect that the president 
of the Municipal Commission shall be a judicial officer—a magis- 
trate or ex-magistrate—appointed by the president of the Court 
of Appeal. This clause also extends the grounds for electoral 
incapacity to lunatics, the feeble-minded, and to criminals, and, 
what is much more important, it guarantees the rectitude of 
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electoral procedure, thus eliminating the present abuses by which 
absentees, dead persons, or even horses and dogs, have been 
known to vote. It provides that every elector shall produce a 
card containing his or her photograph ; that each voter shall be 
properly identified and sign the counterfoil of his ballot-paper ; 
that votes shall be counted in the presence of representatives of 
the lists ; that acts of corruption and violence shall be repressed 
under penalty of annulling elections and depriving those found 
guilty of such practices of their civil rights. Moreover, the inde- 
pendence and integrity of deputies will be safeguarded by a 
proviso prohibiting under severe penalties the exaction by writing 
from a candidate of a pledge renouncing his liberty of voting in 
the Chamber on any question concerning the private interest of 
a person or corporation. Further, at the beginning of each 


’ session every member of the Chamber will be required to take an 


oath that he will devote his activity to the general interest and 
that he will not in any way attempt to procure the modification, 
except by way of written question, interpellation, resolution or 
Bill, of any act of the Executive or of the public departments or 
of the judicial authorities, under penalty of losing his seat by 
sentence of the House. 

Having freed the legislative power from the grip of sectional 
and particularist interests and from the corruption of electoral 
morals, it is essential to re-establish the balance between the 
three powers by limiting the Legislature and stabilising the 
Executive. This is the aim of eight articles which the committee 
proposes to insert into the Constitution with the sole desire to 
create a reaction against a long-standing and increasing deforma- 
tion of our system of government, which has ceased, in fact, to 
be parliamentary. At present both the Chamber of Deputies 
and the Senate are in permanent session. Their committees 
usurp the function of Ministers and their interference disorganises 
the public services. The Government has neither the time to 
work nor the means of carrying on the administration. We 
propose to add to the Constitution of July 16, 1875, an article 
to the effect that the two Houses shall not sit more than six 
months in each year. Should it happen that after the expiry of the 
six months the budget for the succeeding year has not yet been 
voted, the current budget shall be automatically prolonged for 
one year. Any fresh expenditure that cannot be postponed may 
be voted for one year by the Senate summoned in extraordinary 
session by the President of the Republic. The President shall 
also have the right to summon extraordinary meetings of both 
Houses in the intervals between two sessions, if two-thirds of the 
deputies demand it, and in cases of public emergency. 

The limitation of the financial initiative of the private member 
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is quite as urgent as the limitation of the duration of the parlia- 
mentary sessions. Here once more we are concerned not so 
much with a reversal of the existing constitution as with a 
reversion to the norm. In order to prevent the squandering 
of public funds two new articles should be inserted into the 
Constitution requiring every Bill or amendment, whether proposed 
by the Government or by a private member, which involves fresh 
expenditure to be accompanied by a report of the Council of 
State, and further by a report of the Economic Council, which 
shall estimate the expenditure and, if the occasion arises, suggest 
the ways and means through which it is tobe met. Though Parlia- 
ment grants the credits and controls the expenditure, the Govern- 
ment alone is to have the initiative in demanding credits and 
financial measures. Every amendment, whether proposed by the 
Finance Committee or by a private member, which has not been 
submitted at the proper time to the above procedure shall be 
ruled out of order. The urgency procedure is, furthermore, 
defined and strengthened. In this way a stop will be put to the 
present anti-constitutional practice by which the Finance Bill 
can be entirely overthrown by the Financial Committee and 
the articles deleted by it are not even submitted again to the 
Chamber. 

In order to re-establish the balance to which I have referred, 
it is not sufficient merely to limit the legislative power. M. 
Joseph Barthélemy has in some of his lectures given a very 
graphic description of the lobby intrigues, hatched in the small 
hours of the morning—the hours of crimes and executions— 
against Governments who have ceased to suit the conveniences 
of the floor of the House. The committee is unanimous in con- 
sidering that the scandalous system by virtue of which the 
President of the Republic has been obliged to invest six Prime 
Ministers and sign sixty-three decrees of appointment for heads 
of departments and under-secretaries in the course of twenty 
months must, if it is permitted to continue, involve the ruin of 
free institutions which are so dear to the heart of the vast majority 


® There is no institution in England at all analogous to our Conseil d’Etat, 
which was originally established by the ‘ Constitution of the Year VIII.’ with 
quasi-legislative functions—e.g., it was responsible for drafting the laws which 
were afterwards voted by the Assembly, It was’also an advisory body. Its 
legislative functions were subsequently abolished and its character changed to 
that of a judicial body. Under the present Constitution it is a body with very 
great prestige, being the Supreme Court, which takes cognisance of questions of 
administrative law—a court which by tradition has been regarded, like the 
Supreme Court of the United States, as the guardian of the rights and liberties of 
the individual. Among other reforms the Technical Committee has suggested a 
reversion to something analogous to its original function, by requiring that 
before being voted all legislative measures—which often to-day are carelessly 
drafted—shall be reported on by the Council of State. 
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of Frenchmen. To remedy this distressing state of affairs the 
committee proposes the following amendment to the Constitution : 
A vote of no confidence in the Government may not be taken 
except on three days’ notice, after the presentation of a request 
signed by at least one-third of the members of the Chamber. If 
after an interval of three days from the passing of a vote of no 
confidence the Prime Minister shall not have requested and 
obtained from the President of the Republic either a dissolution 
or, in the case of a disagreement over a Bill, a decree of referendum, 
the Government shall resign. After the sovereign people has 
been consulted either in a general election or a referendum the 
Chamber shall proceed to a new vote of confidence in the 
Government. 

Here for the first time the committee has diverged from the 
customary rules of parliamentary procedure as practised in Great 
Britain, the country which invented them. I must admit that 
the referendum, even though it is optional, raises many objections. 
It constitutes an application of that direct democracy which 
appears better adapted to the city-states of the ancient world, 
with their aristocratic village communities, than to the vast 
industrial empires of modern times. Ignorance in this century, 
which calls itself enlightened, is so widespread that there is a 
danger that the referendum will more often than not prove both 
childish and indecisive. I realise, too, that the defective organisa- 
tion of the French parties, the indiscipline of their members, 
and the poverty of their resources make frequent dissolutions 
impracticable. But the referendum is a sort of semi-dissolution. 
It provides the opportunity of giving to the masses of the people 
some necessary lessons in political education. 

The tragedy of France at the present moment does not depend 
on the fact that its constitutional laws are incomplete, but on a 
much more grave condition—namely, that their essential pro- 
visions (those relating to the power of the Executive) are no 
longer applied, either in the letter or in the spirit. What is even 
more serious is that as the result of a slow and progressive decay 
the public services of the central Government have been deserted 
by their most distinguished members and discouraged by outside 
interference to such a degree that they no longer retain either the 
intellectual strength or the inflexible integrity of earlier days. 
As for the prefectorial administration, it has no longer either 
prestige or authority. My colleagues and I are convinced that the 
setting in order of the administrative structure, which is ardently 
desired by the modest provincial folk of France and is an indis- 
pensable pre-requisite to economic recovery, cannot be guaranteed 
so long as the essential mechanism of the Executive power and 
the two supreme organs of impulsion and control, the President 
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of the Republic and the Premiership, remain the one debilitated 
and the other unorganised. Accordingly the committee, having 
enlarged the functions of the President of the Republic in the 
event of a conflict between Parliament and the Executive 
through the power of dissolution and the referendum, proposes 
to rehabilitate the supreme magistracy in its original dignity 
according to the forms of the Constitution by freeing it from the 
restriction implied by the Ministerial counter-signature in the 
appointment of the Prime Minister and the nomination of high 
officials. The Ministerial counter-signature, which is the corollary 
of the irresponsibility of the President, has in fact proved the 
instrument by which his office has been shorn of all power, though 
this was not its original intention. On paper the President’s 
powers are very extensive. Under the Constitution of 1875 he 
was intended to possess a very wide prerogative. Thus, for 
example, if he so wishes, the Senate and the Chamber can only 
sit for five months in the year, and he has power to adjourn their 
sessions twice for a month at a time. He also possesses the right 
of dissolution of the Chamber with the consent of the Senate 
and a limited veto, being empowered if he disapproves of a Bill 
to require a fresh deliberation and to make a direct appeal to the 
nation and to take command of the armed forces of the State. 
He also has the right to grant free pardons. But in practice these 
powers have either fallen into desuetude or become purely 
formal, except perhaps for the power of nominating the Prime 
Minister, though this, too, is limited by the requirement of the 
Ministerial counter-signature. 

The Prime Minister, by means of a provision to be inserted in 
the Constitution, will be given a special legal status, and also an 
official residence and a special staff, which will furnish him with 
an information department and with the lever of control. 

The special status thus accorded to the Prime Minister repre- 
sents a compromise between the British system (i.e., selection by 
the Constitutional Sovereign) and the Swiss system (i.¢., election 
by the Legislative Assembly), which is in harmony with French 
traditions and respects the formulas of the Constitution. It is 
also proposed to suppress the Ministry of the Interior, and, after 
having transferred its control of the police (Séreté Nationale) to 
the Ministry of Justice, to establish a Prime Minister’s office 
consisting of the following sections : 

(2) Appointments section, detached from the Ministry of 
the Interior. 
(5) Statistical section, detached from the Ministry of 

Commerce. 

(c) Press section, detached from the Ministries of Foreign 

Affairs and the Interior. 
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(2) Section for Departmental Affairs, detached from the 

Ministry of the Interior. 

(e) Section for Alsace-Lorraine, detached from the 

Ministry of Justice. 

The object of these proposals is not merely to endow the head 
of the Government with information which will enable him to 
follow the fluctuations in the life of the nation and with instru- 
ments which will enable him to exercise an influence on public 
opinion. They are really much more significant, because they are 
intended to provide him with the power to reorganise the recruit- 
ment for the public services of the central Administration and to 
stimulate the reform of the prefectorial establishments. The 
officials of the Prime Minister’s office and of the eleven Ministries 
will constitute the Civil Service of the Republic, to be recruited 
by annual competition—one single examination for all the public 
departments—from any graduates in law, and persons possessing 
the diplomas of the Ecole des Sciences Politiques. The personnel 
of the Civil Service up to the rank of sectional chief (assistant 
secretary) will be appointed and promoted departmentally ; the 
appointments to higher ranks in every Ministry (including the 
Prime Minister’s department) will be made on the advice of 
a Secretary-General, or permanent Under-Secretary of State. 
These officers will be assimilated in rank to the presidents of 
sections of the Council of State: they will be selected without 
respect to age or academic qualifications, being appointed, dis- 
missed, and retired oa the advice of the Prime Minister by the 
President of the Republic on his personal responsibility and 
without Ministerial counter-signature. They will act as delegates 
of the Minister for the administration of day-to-day departmental 
affairs, and they will be present as rapporteurs ex officio at the 
Council of Directors, which will meet every week under the 
chairmanship of the Minister, who is alone to be charged with the 
function of liaison between the Executive and Parliament. 

Such a reorganisation of the central Administration is badly 
needed. For, according to the most authoritative witnesses, the 
deterioration of the Civil Service staffs is paralysing the Executive. 
Not only have the ablest men tended since the war to leave the 
service for business or the professions, but, in addition, the moral 
fibre of those that remain has been progressively relaxed by the 
interference of deputies with the administrative machine. The 
good administrator has been discouraged, and the public official 
has been driven more and more to look for chances of promotion, 
not in his own efficiency, but rather on the favours granted to 
politicians. This critical condition in the central Administration 
is only of about ten years’ standing. The same phenomenon is 
observable also in the provinces, but it is of much earlier origin. 
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It is closely bound up with the decay of the local assemblies 
(municipal and departmental)—a decay which, though it is less 
well known than that of the two Houses of Parliament, proceeds 
from the same causes and entails the same consequences. 

In order to ensure the reform of the local administration, 
Secretaries-General of the departments and the sub-prefects 
will be chosen by the method of competition at the same time 
and by the same examination as the auditors of the Council of 
State. The officials thus recruited will be placed at the dis- 
position of the regional prefects and directed towards the more 
active function of inspiring the economic life of their departments 
and acting as itinerant controllers. 

These proposals worked out by the Technical Committee were 
submitted both to M. Doumergue and to M. Flandin, each of 
whom in their programme of reform incorporated some of their 
main features, Thus M. Doumergue’s proposals contained three 
points of the committee’s programme: (1) The granting of the 
power of dissolution to the President after the first year of the 
session without the necessity of consulting the Senate, which in 
practice means, of course, the right of the Prime Minister to ask 
for a dissolution. (2) The limitation of the power of the individual 
deputy to initiate expenditure by requiring the requisite budgetary 
resources to be voted first by both Houses. (3) The granting 
of a permanent legal status to civil servants with due garantees de 
carriére. 

As everyone knows, M. Doumergue came to grief over the 
first of these proposals (which he might perhaps have carried had 
he attempted to do so a few months earlier) and resigned. The 
self-interest of the parliament-men was altogether too great to 
induce them to consent to such a sacrifice—for elections are 
expensive and they are frequently conducted on borrowed money, 
and the threat of a dissolution would enormously strengthen the 
hands of a Government against the predatory proposals of the 
deputies, inspired by local interests. 

Warned by his predecessor’s fall, M.' Flandin has carefully 
avoided the ‘road to Versailles’® and has concentrated his 
attention rather on the administrative aspects of reform, and 
has already taken steps to strengthen the Executive by providing 
the Prime Minister with an official residence and a secretariat of 
his own. He has also taken steps to limit the initiative of the 
private member in the proposal of fresh expenditure, and to 
reform parliamentary procedure with the object of making 
obstruction less easy. M. Flandin has also undertaken to reform 
the Civil Service by giving it a more permanent status and a less 


5 Amendments to.the Constitution can only be made by both Houses in joint 
session as a National Assembly in Versailles. 
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political character and to reinforce the independence of the 
Judiciary by placing the promotion of magistrates outside the 
reach of political tampering. So far he has found the Chamber 
remarkably docile. But for how long? It is clear that he has 
“scotched the snake, not killed it.’ Not until more far-reaching 
reforms like those proposed by the Technical Committee have 
actually been carried into effect will French democracy return to 
= en, ideal—the voluntary government of the many by the 
ave. 
JACQUES BaRDOUX. 
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‘PLANNING’ AND INDUSTRIAL 
ORGANISATION 


‘ INDUSTRIAL Organisation,’ which not very long ago was con- 
sidered to be mainly an issue between capital and labour, has in 
recent years attracted increasing attention from almost all 
quarters of public life. Problems like ‘ planning,’ ‘ rationalisa- 
tion,’ ‘ cartels and trusts,’ ‘ centralisation of industry,’ ‘ industrial 
combination’ of a various type, ‘interlocking of companies,’ 
‘State interference and administration of industry,’ ‘ co-ordina- 
tion of industrial organisation,’ ‘ industrial finance,’ etc., seem to 
stand to-day in the forefront of economic discussions. This is 
perhaps due not so much to the purely ‘ industrial’ problems 
involved as to the fact that the industrial problems at stake seem 
to represent the potential starting-point of a new evolution of the 
whole structure of economic life. The problem of the new forms 
of industrial organisation seems to be regarded more and more 
as a decisive factor in the development of the structure and 
organism of the economic life of the nation as a whole. Just as 
in former days the rise of the factory system was not merely 
concerned with changes in the technique and size of the industrial 
unit, but was, in fact, the origin of the greatest social and political 
innovations of the last century, such as Socialism, trade unions, 
factory laws, State regulations, and the whole of the modern 
labour problems, one might be entitled to expect that our present 
problems in regard to industrial organisation may one day be 
considered as having been the nucleus of an entirely new general 
order of economic organisation. 

There is hardly anyone to-day who would deny that funda- 
mental changes in the organisation of industry are going on in 
the old industries as well as in the new; but the principles 
deduced and the conclusions drawn from these changes differ 
very widely. There are a good many people who have been very 
eager to claim that these changes, being partly due to a desire to 
remedy the evils of a world-wide economic disorder, represent an 
entirely novel system of economic organisation. They are the 
planners who take it for granted that the ‘old’ order of com- 
petition has for inevitable reasons come to an end and that 
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organisatory changes of all kind are simply the forerunners of an 
all-round new system of ‘ planning’ which should be carried out 
as soon and as universally as possible. In his very illuminating 
study on the Great Depression, Professor Lionel Robbins 
exclaims: ‘ But “ planning””—ah, magic word—who would not 
“plan”? We may not all be Socialists now, but we are certainly 
(nearly) all planners.’ He himself is certainly not a planner. 
His book, on the contrary, is an attempt to reveal the weak 
points and arguments of those who wish to replace the order of 
‘yesterday’ by a system of almost automatically working pro- 
grammes and calculations. ‘ A world of national planning is not 
a world which offers high hopes of political stability or economic 
progress.’ Another economic authority Professor D. H. Mac- 
gregor, in a book which may be considered as one of the most 
enlightened studies on the subject,? reminds his readers of general 
instances in which ideas on industrial organisation, which at one 
time received most fervent support, have proved disappointing 
later on. In his opinion, it may well be that ten years hence we 
shall be speaking of the ‘ planning fallacy.’ 


The new idea [he remarks] also comes with a tendentious name, and 
economists of to-day would do the very thing which earlier economists are 
accused of, if they rode the horse of rationalisation harder than the pace 
of industry could keep up with. We ought to smooth the fluctuations of 
thought. 


On the one hand, the planners would like to plan everything 
in the shortest possible time. A new series of intelligently com- 
posed broadsheets called Planning is devoted to this purpose ; 
readers will find here everything which a planner may ask for, 
supported by the whole vocubulary of the new ‘ movement,’ like 
‘ Industry’s obsolete Framework,’ ‘ A New Model for Industries,’ 
the necessity of an ‘ Enabling Act,’ under which each industry 
will be able to ‘ set its house in order,’ ‘ Planning begins at Home,’ 
etc. On the other hand, there are those who directly object to 
a planning propaganda and others who even hold the opinion 
that one ought to revert as soon as possible to the old order of 
things, Moreover, it is interesting to note here and there that 
even those who are aware of the facts which have revolutionised 
the forms of industrial organisation in the last twenty years are 
showing some hesitation in associating themselves fully with the 
‘modern ’ changes. 

Where, then, does the truth lie? There can be no doubt that 
changes of a fundamental character are going on in many forms 
of industrial organisation. The question is how far these changes 


1 The Great Depression (Macmillan, 1933), p. 145. 
3 Enterprise, Purpose and Profit (Oxford University Press). 
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are of a general character applicable to the whole order of pro- 
ductive economic organisation, or whether they only relate to 
certain specific conditions of industry and to certain economic 
developments which may be considered ‘ sub specie eternitatis ’— 
as being of a more or less accidental and transitory kind. 

Large parts of industry are represented to-day by a system 
of organisation which, in contrast to the earlier development of 
single units of production, may be called that of combined and 
concentrative control. In stating this I want to limit my analysis 
to private industry and leave out the already vast field of indus- 
trial organisation covered by the ‘ public concern’ operated by 
local authorities, such as the public utility undertakings con- 
nected with gas, electricity, tramways, water, housing, etc. By 
combined and concentrative control in private industry I mean 
the domination which big concerns, holding companies, cartels, 
amalgamations, international combines (I am well aware that 
these terms are partly synonymous), etc., have acquired over 
formerly independent manufacturers or companies. This move- 
ment has too long been viewed almost exclusively with the 
object of discovering and searching the monopolist side of it. 
Certainly all this sort of concentrative organisation may contain, 
and indeed generally does contain, the germ of cartellisation or 
trustification, or is at least facilitating the formation of, quasi- 
monopolistic combinations. In this respect it matters little 
whether amalgamations are carried through with the definite 
purpose of making exploitation of monopolist conditions in an 
industry more effective, or whether existing monopolistic ten- 
dencies are by themselves leading to concentrative forms of 
industrial organisation, as, for instance, vertical combination of 
industrial units, which are the forerunners of larger ‘ concerns.’ 
There is no doubt a link between the new forms of concentrative 
development in industry and cartels or trusts; but we must 
avoid conceiving the movement towards the new forms of 
industrial organisation as being exclusively designed to create 
monopolies. In fact, their monopolistic aspect does not by any 
means exhaust their significance, and it may be considered 
doubtful whether it is their most essential part. Professor 
Macgregor quite rightly expresses this in saying that 








monopolistic purpose is difficult to distinguish from higher organisation, 
and in the last fifty years the latter has had to bear the suspicion of the 
former... .A ‘higher organisation’ in an industry looks the same 
outside as a monopolistic construction. 






It is worth while to emphasise this truth over and over again, 
as even to-day it seems hard to some people to make this dis- 
tinction. Thus, in the eyes of Professor Robbins, modern 
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industrial monopolies seem to be nothing else than the vicious 
device of capitalists to exploit natural monopolies and patents 
with the aid of a misguided policy of the State which is bolstering 
up industrial combination by tariffs and other measures. One 
may well wonder how long this primitive theory will be able to 
assert itself. It has long been known—indeed, ever since Mr. 
Macrosty, Mr. Fitzgerald, and myself were describing English 
industrial combination—that a good many strong English cartels 
and trusts, especially in the textile trade, were neither based upon 
natural monopoly, patents or tariffs. How, moreover, does this 
theory help to explain all those big combines which—e.g., in 
iron and steel—are only partly based upon the domination of raw 
material, being rather founded upon concentrative forces of the 
industrial unit which have nothing to do with ‘ nature,’ ‘ patents,’ 
or ‘ tariffs’? * It would be fatal to the progress of economic know- 
ledge if it were not commonly realised that new forms of industrial 
organisation, which are of a far wider significance than mere 
‘cartels ’ and ‘ trusts,’ are characterising the development of the 
industrial organism in our time. 

Let us look for a moment into economic history in order to 
show that this development is not quite without precedent. In 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries a large number of handi- 
crafts, which before were practised by quite independent pro- 
ducers, became indirectly dependent on capital, as markets had 
widened and the unit of production had increased, so that the 
small master was generally not in the position to supply the 
necessary capital to meet the changed conditions. Traders in 
foreign goods, overseas merchants and middlemen formed a new 
class of capitalists which by its command of money gained the 
mastery of the craftsmen. What was happening was the domina- 
tion of till then independent producers by capitalists who did 
not produce, but were financing and organising distribution on a 
larger scale, inasmuch as local distribution had been superseded 
by bulkier sales to far distant places and countries. This form 
of organisation was interrupted by the introduction of machinery 
and by the growth of the factory system. The independent 
manufacturer was again restored. Almost the whole of the 
nineteenth century was characterised by this development. But 
in our days another system—which in its broader scope bears 
some resemblance to that which I have just described—has been 
growing up. Single factories or joint-stock companies are losing 
their independence in favour of large concerns and dominating 
industrial combinations. Finance-capital once more is asserting 
its preponderance over production. The still existing independent 


* For more particulars, cf. my book on Industrial Germany (now in the press). 
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manufacturer or company may be compared, mutatis mutandis, 
to the craftsman of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries who 
by himself was unable to finance the unit of production which had 
become profitable in regard to the distribution on a larger scale, 
But the financing agency or medium of to-day is not the merchant 
or the shipper, but either—as in Germany and the United States— 
the big banks or the dominant concerns arising out of a combina- 
tion of the most important and financially strongest interests in 
the particular industry. One may deduce from this historical 
parallel that the history of the forms of industrial organisation 
shows considerable variations in the respective réles played by 
the technical unit and the financial (or capitalist) organisation. 
At the present day it seems once more that the great changes in 
the economics of industry are not arising, as in the pioneer days 
of modern machinery, from the technical side of production, but 
from that of capitalist exploitation through new forms of 
organisation. 

The development of new forms of concentrative organisation 
of industry ought not to be considered as caused by accidental or 
casual factors. The components of causes may be numerous 
indeed, as may be gathered from a useful enumeration in Pro- 
fessor Plummer’s new book,‘ but it would certainly be almost 
incredible that so many different factors—as, for example, 
technical progress, tariffs, natural monopolies, patents, inter- 
national financial aspirations, etc.—should have accidentally 
united themselves to bring about one new development of 
industrial organisation. In fact, this development may be 
traced to a single root. The essential condition making con- 
centrative organisation successful has been everywhere the 
development of the possibilities of bulk sale. These possibilities 
have been greatly increased during the last fifty years by the 
progress of transport facilities and the facilitation of national as 
well as international economic intercourse. Bulk distribution 
can be best served by concentrated production. One need only 
think of the Danish butter exporting business, which led to the 
foundation of large-scale co-operative dairies, in contrast to the 
traditional existence of small dairies in places or countries with 
decentralised local sales. Wherever the desire to sell bulk quanti- 
ties to centralised markets (whether national or the world market) 
has coincided with the possibilities of concentrative organisation, 
the outcome has been the rise of industrial combination of some 
sort. Such possibilities can exist in many ways. They may 
be created by the existence of geographically concentrated natural 
monopolies, by technical progress leading to bigger units of 
production, by the rise of new industries which from their 

* International Combines in Modern Industry (1934, pp. 54 et seq.)- 
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beginning are conducted on a very large scale (e.g., chemicals, 
electricity). The possibilities of ‘national’ concentration of 
industry may be fostered by tariffs, and even by legislation, and 
some of these factors may occur simultaneously, but in every case 
the possibility of selling large quantities to centralised markets 
will be the primarily dominant factor. 

It is not a mere accident that the United States were the first 
to develop a big network of trusts. In no country did natural, 
geographical, and distributive concentration develop so early as 
here. The American beef industry, for instance (which replaced 
the local butcher), with its huge units of production, would never 
have developed if bulk shipments of meat from the Middle West 
to the East had not become technically possible and economically 
profitable. Wherever the said conditions of ‘ concentration ’ were 
latent, new forms of industrial organisation were created or 
developed to take care of them. That these forms were associated 
with, and certainly in many cases even primarily designed to 
effect, the exploitation of the monopolistic opportunities inherent 
to those concentrative conditions ought not to obscure the wider 
problem of the character of the new forms of organisation evolved. 

What, then, are these forms? Two groups may be distin- 
guished. The one is mainly connected with the problem of 
organising production on concentrative lines, the other with the 
performance of the financial task connected with the new con- 
centrative movement in industry. Horizontal combination, 
which may lead to trusts as well as to cartellistic associations 
(taking the term in a wider sense than merely an amalgamation 
of works engaged in similar production), has been in many indus- 
tries the basic starting-point of the development towards con- 
centration. In fact, a syndicate or a cartel does not differ 
materially from a ‘ horizontal’ combination, as it represents an 
‘agreement ’ between manufacturers producing the same goods, 
while a ‘ horizontal’ combination represemts an actual union 
of them. The difference is mainly formal. A cartel is expected 
to control a large (quasi-monopolistic) percentage of production, 
while a horizontal combination need not. If it does, it is growing 
out of a mere horizontal combination into a ‘ trust.’ The question 
‘trust versus cartel’ has been for a long time misunderstood. 
There can be no doubt that legal enactments and interpretations 
have been largely responsible for the development of the one or 
the other form of concentrative organisation. In the United 
States the strict upholding of anti-monopolist legal doctrines of 
the past have made cartels impossible and acted as a stimulus to 
the trust form of organisation. The same applies in some degree 
to English conditions, where the fear of infringing the law against 
restraint of trade has acted as a deterrent to the formation of 
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cartels. On the other hand, in Germany, where no such legal 
impediments existed, the cartel movement has been of late greatly 
overshadowed by a development of huge combines like the 
Stahlverein within the framework of a cartel. It rather seems 
that the cartel movement may be considered in many cases as a 
mere forerunner to the final trust form of concentrative organisa- 
tion. The cartel or syndicate has its place where conditions of 
concentration are latent and where as yet the number of sur- 
viving competitors seem to be far too great to be merged into a 
single fusion. The cartel here is, so to speak, anticipating the 
coming development. It may even act in this direction by 
lessening the number of competitors through the sale of quotas. 
But again, it may happen that under the ‘protection’ of the 
‘cartel, as, for instance, in the German potash trade, the number 
of competitors is increased and the chances of trustification are 
at first lessened. At any rate, a cartel seems to be neither the 
final stage of industrial concentrative organisation nor even an 
alternative to trustification. As trusts are in general not co- 
extensive with the whole industry, they will be eager to uphold 
cartellistic organisation as a means of controlling the activities of 
the remaining competitors. 

Cartels as a form of industrial organisation are not wanted 
where an industry is built up from its beginning on very large 
units of production. This applies, in the first place, to the new 
industries of the last decades, which from their start needed huge 
amounts of capital. In every country the making of artificial silk 
has been concentrated in a few units of production, which by 
themselves represent a trust-like character, whether we take 
Courtaulds in this country, or Glanzstoff and Bemberg in Ger- 
many, the Aku in Holland, or the Sma Viscosa in Italy. Here 
the cartel form of industrial organisation only remains important 
in the international field, where the numerous national interests 
have created competition similar to that existing in other groups 
of industry within national frontiers. The same conditions existed 
in the British dyestuff industry, which from the outset was 
limited to a few producers. Two of these, controlling not less 
than 75 per cent. of the national output, formed the British Dye- 
stuffs Corporation in 1918. Here, conditions were entirely 
different from those in other sectors of the chemical ‘ super- 
trusts’ formed eight years later, as the history of its other 
component partners—Brunner Mond, United Alkali Co., and 
Nobel Industries—shows the typical development of horizontal 
amalgamations of a great number of firms spread over a long 
period of years. 

Vertical combination may usefully be analysed from the 
point of view of concentrative development in industry. When 
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at first some ‘ finishing ’ firms here and there began to associate 
themselves with the production of raw materials or ‘ semis,’ or 
when the producers of raw material began to intrude the-subse- 
quent stages of production, this movement was simply explained 
by the desire of doing away with intermediate profits. But why, 
one is entitled to ask, was this method of better economy not 
originated by the manufacturers fifty or seventy years before ? 
The answer is: because any such combination was of little use 
so long as there was no concentrative development in either of 
the above-mentioned stages. Where, however, horizontal com- 
bination became effective there was the danger of a monopolist 
domination either in the raw material or in the finished article, 
the producers of raw material being as much threatened by a 
combine of their customers as these were by one of their suppliers. 
This explains why vertical combination in the iron and steel 
trade set in so much earlier in Germany and the United States 
than in England. Here, coal and iron ore could be supplied from 
various almost unlimited sources, as the English iron trade had 
special facilities for importing Swedish and Spanish ores, and coal 
was distributed in more than 1500 colliery undertakings all over 
the country. In the United States and Germany the iron ore 
and coal supply was geographically concentrated in a few districts 
(Lake Superior — Connelsville ; Lorraine - Luxemburg ; Rhenish 
Westphalia-Upper Silesia) and has undergone horizontal con- 
centration at an early date. But, apart from these monopolistic 
conditions (sometimes fostered by tariffs), it is evident that 
concentrative organisation of one section of an industry will 
naturally lead to a desire on the part of other sections to organise 
in the same way the supply of raw material and the distribution of 
the finished article on concentrative lines, Thus horizontal 
combination or concentration will develop by itself the conditions 
leading to vertical concentration and combination. An example 
of this is furnished by the modern development of the chemical 
industries in England, as lately described by Professor Plummer 
and especially by the Brunner Mond-Lever Brothers agreement. 
By this agreement Brunner Mond acquired the exclusive right to 
supply soda ash to Lever Brothers and the majority of its asso- 
ciated companies, and Brunner Mond in return undertook, with 
some exceptions, not to be concerned or interested in any way in 
the manufacture or sale of soap in any part of the world. The 
importance of this agreement becomes clear when it is realised 
that—(1) the Lever combine controls the vast bulk of the English 
soap industry and has still greater soap interests abroad ; (2) that 
in 1919, the date of the agreement, not much less than half 
Brunner Mond’s home deliveries of soda ash were made to soap 
manufacturers ; and (3) that Brunner Mond’s chief product is 
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soda ash. Here we have a typical example of vertical combina- 
tion arrived at after the several stages of production have reached 
a high degree of concentration. It matters little in practice 
whether this vertical combination takes the form of fusion 
among the respective interests, whether the primary or following 
stages of production are going to be affiliated to each other 
within one undertaking, or whether the vertical organisation 
merely takes the form of an exclusive agreement, as in this 
case. 
It will be easily understood that such vast changes in the 
development of industrial units as are represented by horizontal 
and vertical concentration must have far-reaching effects in 
regard to the forms of the financial and administrative organisa- 
tion of industry. The one group of these new forms is repre- 
sented by cartels and syndicates. It would certainly be interesting 
to study the various aspects of the cartel or association form of 
industrial organisation, which depends in the different countries 
very largely upon legal conditions and enactments. But while 
the main problems of cartels lies not so much in their form of 
organisation as in their policy in regard to prices, competition, 
trade practices, etc., the movement towards amalgamation has 
to a remarkable extent depended on the forms these organisations 
have taken. There have been cases enough where the material 
conditions of amalgamation were existing while it was difficult 
to find the organisatory form to make use of them. On the other 
hand, certain forms of amalgamative organisation have been so 
tempting as to foster a sort of trustification which could not have 
been justified by the existing conditions of competition. Here a 
sort of ‘ super-organisation,’ an exaggerated kind of trust-like 
structure, has resulted, leading after some time to the necessity 
of decentralising what had been carefully brought together. As 
regards the English chemical trust, the Imperial Chemical Indus- 
tries, it may be rightly contended, as Plummer has put it, that it 
“took control of policy and finance, but left undisturbed the 
detailed management of the constituent undertakings and their 
subsidiaries.’ This may be contrasted with the organisation of 
the German Steel Trust, which apparently went too far in cen- 
tralisation and had recently to undergo a new process of recon- 
struction in the direction of greater decentralisation of its com- 
ponent parts. 

Amalgamation in its simplest form consists in fusing com- 
panies which had been hitherto competing with each other. But 
another and somewhat complicated form of union, originating 
in the United States, is that of the Holding Company, established 
to control the undertakings forming the trust or quasi-trust in 
question without having recourse to the actual merging of these 
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undertakings into one corporation. This holding-company form 


of industrial combination has been in some countries indirectly 
fostered by reasons of fiscal expediency, as it is sometimes more 
economic to form a limited company with a small capital taking 
over the majority, if not the whole, of the shares of the companies 
to be amalgamated, whereby the costly act of creating a new 
corporation may be avoided. A typical example of such form of 
industrial organisation can be found in the international linoleum 
industry. This industry belongs to those ‘ new ’ industries which 
from their very start have enjoyed all the advantages of large- 
scale production. Length, width, and the general quality of the 
produce were easily subjected to standardisation wherever 
linoleum was produced, and the distinctions related almost solely 
to the differentiation in design. But the big undertakings are 
able to keep a much greater variety of patterns and designs, 
which is an important factor in the sale of linoleum. National 
concentration of undertakings was early followed by horizontal 
agreements in the international field. But these mere ‘ conven- 
tions ’ were supplemented by internationally centralised control. 
A company formed for that purpose is the Kontinentale Linoleum 
Union in Ziirich, a holding company, which took over the con- 
trolling companies of the German concern. This holding company 
also became the owner of the majority of shares in the greatest 
Swiss producing company, in Giubiasco, and in the Swedish works 
in Géteborg, which also controlled the leading works in Latvia. 
It also took over the Dutch factory in Krommenie, and par- 
ticipations were arranged in the French Société anonyme Rémoise 
du Linoleum and the most important factory in Poland. 
A giant international undertaking of a trust-like character has 
been the final result of all these affiliations, which, considered from 
the point of view of industrial company structure, show a very 
complicated network of interlocking connexions. The functions 
of the combine have been to come to agreements with other 
producers (including the English), to pool profits and losses, and 
to allocate orders. 

From this kind of organisation a peculiar condition of company 
structure has resulted, which in German has been called ‘ Ver- 
schachtelung’ (Schachtel being ‘box’; the term is probably 
derived from those well-known Chinese toy boxes fitting one into 
the other), while in English there is no other word but ‘ inter- 
locking ’ for it. There can be no doubt—and experience in Ger- 
many as well as in England is going to prove it—that such 
interlocking of companies and directorates may afford to the 
companies concerned a somewhat dangerous possibility of hiding 
their real relations. The defects of these rather complex forms of 
industrial organisation in regard to publicity have been experi- 
Vor. CXVII—No. 696 H 
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enced in several of the famous ‘crashes’ which followed the 
‘boom ’ period of 1924-29. 

A much-discussed modern type of industrial organisation is 
that of a ‘ community of interests,’ a term which is also derived 
from the German term ‘ Interessengemeinschaft.’ This form of 
industrial organisation was at first preferred where a closer union 
of companies—in the form of fusion, partnership, holding, etc.— 
was not wanted. Arrangements were made (for a substantial 
period of years) between large concerns in regard to a common 
standard of dividends to be distributed and to the exchange of 
patents and the results of research. Though this form of industrial 
organisation seemed to be of a somewhat loose character when 
compared with the holding-company type, it has proved in the 
case of the German chemical trust, the J-G Farben, the primary 
stage of a most powerful trust with enormous ramifications. 

All modern trust-like organisations are characterised by 
being headed and surrounded by a number of companies of a 
different type. There may be a company ‘ controlling ’ in some 
way or other the whole ‘ concern,’ there may be what the Germans 
call a ‘roof’-company (Dachgesellschaft), with administrative 
functions of a varying kind, and there will certainly be found a 
number of subsidiary companies connected with the parent com- 
pany. These last may have various functions: they may serve 
purposes of production as well as of distribution ; they may be 
concerned with financial tasks, such as taking over the shares of 
the concern either as mere partnerships or as a matter of control; 
they may be connected with the financing of the supply of raw 
material and even with matters of insurance. 

In considering this very varied picture of modern forms of 
industrial organisation one is led to a conclusion of no small 
importance. What we are faced with is an entirely new aspect 
of industrial organisation ; and to consider it merely from the 
point of view of monopolistic domination seems to reveal an 
extremely narrow conception of it. The monopoly complex 
which may certainly form one of the aims of this new type of 
modern organisation only represents one of its many sides, and 
that by no means the most important. It may even be doubted 
whether under modern conditions of publicity and public control, 
in view of the recognised harm which over-competition may 
cause in the days of the ‘ Great Depression,’ there is, in fact, so 
much to be feared from a policy which eliminates free competition 
to a certain extent. On the other hand, the movement towards 
industrial concentrative organisation, national and international, 
is much too widespread, much too intimately connected with 
genuine economic necessities to allow any longer the old-fashioned 
criticism that it is merely promoted by monopolist motives and 
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bolstered up by ‘artificial’ measures. When an exponent of 
this obsolete view, Professor Lionel Robbins, demands that 
‘nothing must be done which will encourage business-men to 
believe that they will not be allowed to go under if they make 
mistakes or if the conditions of the market make necessary a 
contraction of their industry,’ 5 he is not, as he believes, taking 
an anti-monopolist point of view; on the contrary, it should 
follow tiiat highly efficient concentrative organisations are quite 
entitled to crush weaker competitors. When early in the nine- 
teenth century trade unions were legalised, this was considered 
by the exponents of pure laissez-faire liberalism as an infringe- 
ment of individual liberty. In the same way the suppression of 
concentrative forms of industrial organisation, which may prove 
an effective weapon against economic disorganisation, and which 
are organically evolving out of concentrative conditions of modern 
capitalism, would mean nothing else than bolstering up the weak 
against the progressive. It would, indeed, mean interference of 
the most drastic kind, and it might rightly be called ‘ compulsory 
competition.’ It is the organisatory and not the quasi-mono- 
polistic aspect of great concerns which should attract our foremost 
attention precisely in these days of economic anxiety. This leads 
us back to the problem of ‘ Planning.’ 

Just as the structure of modern forms of industrial under- 


takings may be considered from the point of view of organisation 
instead of that of monopoly only, so their policy may be judged 
in a dual way. One part of it, at any rate, may be considered as 
a sort of planning—+.e., adapting supply to demand by conscious 
control. This particular aspect was amply discussed by the 
German Cartel Commission of 1927-30. It was expressly stated 
in one of the Final Reports of that Commission * that there has 
been enough experience to show that cartels and huge concerns 
have shown a progressive attitude not only towards technical 
rationalisation and standardisation, but also in the matter of 
better commercial and distributive organisation. The Report 
especially mentioned that it ought to be (and in many instances 
already was) an important task of cartel policy to undertake a 
continuous analysis of market conditions and to try by this 
method to discover a basis for the ‘commercial practice of its 
members.’ These aims of cartel organisation, so the Report 
concluded, should in no way be considered as requiring restrictive 
measures on the part of the State, but, on the contrary, they 
should be regarded as meriting ‘ constructive support.’ 

We have instances enough where huge concerns have been 
in a position to survey market conditions and to adapt their 


5 Op. cit., p. 190. 
* Part IV., Kartellpolitik, General-Bericht, 1930. 
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planning programmes accordingly in a quite different manner 
from any that would have been possible to earlier units of pro- 
duction. For it must always be a condition of such methods of 
business forecasting that the companies which attempt it are 
really handling a business big enough to allow them to form 
general conclusions. A most striking example of this can be 
found in the organisation of business forecasting by the General 
Motors Corporation, which is embodied in a most elaborate 
system of surveying market conditions by statistical research, 
including studies devoted to prices and all conditions of sale, with 
a ‘ divisional index’ for various departments and technical units, 
‘normal mortality curves,’ studies of the ‘second- and third- 
hand markets,’ ‘ monthly and financial forecast,’ etc. Of course, 
it will not be disputed that these methods of ‘ planning’ are in 
, Many ways due to the unique structure of the American motor 
industry and the dominant position of firms like General Motors 
or Ford. But they may be taken as a sort of ‘ ideal type ’ of the 
planning which results from the concentrative organisation of 
industry. In fact, everywhere where such concentration exists 
planning in some way or other will be facilitated. It may take 
very different forms, but the basic conditions will always be the 
existence of a large and uniform market. That this condition is 
more likely to be found where national or international con- 
centration of an industry exists than where there are a great 
number of single companies competing with each other can 
hardly be disputed. A big company in the south of Germany 
producing agricultural machinery on a very large scale made the 
following discovery revealed by statistical research: whenever 
the German agricultural credit banks were issuing more mortgage 
bonds (Pfandbriefe), or whenever the circulation of such bonds 
was widening, the sale of agricultural machinery of all kinds 
increased. The taking of more credit by the farmers was a sure 
sign of the increasing demand for more machinery. The company 
in question, after having made exhaustive studies in its statistical 
department in regard to this connexion; was able to adapt its 
programme of production to these conditions. There should be 
no doubt that it is a privilege of the concentrative form of indus- 
trial organisation that this kind of calculation can be made. When 
Professor Robbins emphasises the fact that ‘ under competitive 
conditions’ the price expectations of the business-man ‘are 
based upon his knowledge of markets,’ the question remains what 
this ‘ knowledge ’ of markets really amounts to. In the days of 
‘free’ competition between a great number of individual firms 
the knowledge of markets was to a great extent ‘ instinctive.’ 
In most cases one business man might have a better flair for 
coming developments than another, and he would be the more 
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successful. It is just this kind of ‘ knowledge’ which may success- 
fully be replaced where mass production and mass distribution 
become possible. This is in no way an argument for all-round 
planning! It is not a kind of knowledge which can be created 
everywhere ; on the contrary, it is strictly dependent on the 
existence of conditions of bulk supplies of standardised or nor- 
malised produce. While it is possible to draw curves forecasting 
the sale of agricultural machinery, while big international com- 
bines may successfully try to adapt their production to regional 

es, it would probably be hopeless, and even dangerous, 
to attempt to ‘ plan ’ the sale of ladies’ gloves or fancy cretonnes. 
There must be a differentiation. It seems as unfair and as un- 
realistic to imagine a condition of all-round wholesale economic 
planning as it would be to maintain that planning is mere phan- 
tasmagoria. On the other hand, it would be just as one-sided for 
planners to believe that a sort of red-tape planning could be 
possible instead of first recognising the specific economic necessi- 
ties involved, which, in the form of concentrative industrial 
organisation, have been patent or latent wherever planning has 
proved successful. 

One need not be a ‘ planner ’ in order to recognise and value 
the planning tendencies which modern forms of industrial organisa- 
tion necessarily brought about. And one need not abandon 
any faith in individual efforts in stating that large sectors of 
industry are being, or going to be, subjected to forms of organisa- 
tion which tend more to a planned and concentrative economy 
than to the earlier system of atomistic competition. I have men- 
tioned the first beginning of capitalist domination over the handi- 
’ crafts 300 years ago. Certainly the artisan of the past has lost 
his predominant position in industrial organisation. But he has 
by no means disappeared. And we must accustom ourselves to 
the prospect that a large part of the independent manufacturing 
units and individual industrial companies ‘will pass into one of the 
many forms of concentrative industrial organisation, which are 
growing up before our eyes. But this process will still leave 
unaltered a great number of works, and even whole fields of 
industrial activity, to which such organisation may not be 
suitable at all. Here as in so many cases of economic evolution 
one must beware of generalisations. 

HERMANN LEvy. 
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A SIDELIGHT ON UNEMPLOYMENT 


We could do something to help in this most baffling and terrible of all 
our domestic problems, the problem of unemployment, if we would only 
break it up into little pieces. 

H.R.H. THe PRINCE oF WALES. 


SINCE the winter of 1932-33 I have been brought in touch with 
one of these ‘little pieces’ through my connexion with two 
schemes designed to ‘do something about ’ the problem of the 
local unemployed in the London Borough of St. Pancras. The 
first of these took the form of afternoon classes of a primarily 
educational nature at the Working Men’s College. This type of 
activity was deliberately chosen as being most suitable to the 
premises available, and also as being in keeping with the spirit 
and traditions of the college, which is one of the oldest adult 
educational institutions for working men in London.! The second 
scheme was at the Mary Ward Settlement, and, in common with 
the majority of other centres in the London district, it has tended 
to develop on very different lines, probably because the premises 
available were more suitable for workshops than as classrooms.? 
Atmosphere plays an important part in this kind of work, and a 
converted basement does not tend to attract the prospective 
student. In any case, the type of men who have enrolled latterly 
have shown a marked preference for things of the hand as opposed 
to things of the head. 

Most of our men have come from the employment exchanges 
in the north-west part of London. The principal method of 
recruiting has always been to send someone down to the exchange 
to talk to a bunch of likely candidates picked out by the manager. 
Once started, the snowball principle came into operation, and 
those who had already enrolled told their friends. The majority 
of them have always been unskilled manual workers. At first 


1 For an account of the work of these classes in the winter of 1932-33, see 
my article, ‘Classes for the Unemployed,’ in the Nineteenth Century and After, 
August 1933. 

? For an account of the work of this centre in the winter of 1933-34, see my 
article, ‘Centres for the Unemployed,’ in the Nineteenth Century and After, 


April 1934. 
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there was a considerable proportion of skilled and semi-skilled 
men and of the black-coated classes. In the winter of 1932-33 
we had a number of these at the Working Men’s College. At that 
time, when unemployment was at its worst, the distinctions 
between man and man tended to vanish. They all felt that they 
were in the same boat together. The better educated and more 
skilled men were of the greatest assistance in the work of organisa- 
tion, running the men’s committee, teas, a student’s magazine, 
the summer camp and so on. But the numbers of these have 
diminished rapidly as the worst of the depression passed. Most 
of them have now gone back to their old jobs, though one, at 
least, has found congenial work in running another London centre, 
and is doing it very well indeed. 

This winter, at the Mary Ward Settlement, some 200 men 
have paid their subscriptions and enrolled. About a third of 
these are old friends who were with us in 1933-34. They vary in 
age from eighteen to sixty and more, but the majority are under 
thirty. With the exception of a group of a dozen or so who have 
drifted into London from elsewhere, owing to the collapse or 
contraction of the industry in which they were formerly employed, 
they are practically all Londoners. They nearly all bear typically 
English names ; there is no foreign element here,.as there is in 
the East End. Amongst the older men there are a few ex-soldiers 
and several who, at some time or other, have had regular employ- 
ment at some skilled or semi-skilled trade. But the great bulk 
of them have never had twelve months’ regular and continuous 
work in their lives. On leaving school at the age of fourteen 
they mostly drifted into some blind-alley employment, and this 
would appear to be the primary reason for their present situation. 
They are Jacks-of-all-trades and masters of none. A lot of them 
get seasonal work at times when traffic is heavy at the London 
railway termini. The Royal wedding in November was respon- 
sible for reducing our attendance by about half for several days. 
Men got jobs as extra porters, waiters, programme sellers, putting 
up stands and hoardings, and in a dozen other ways. Round 
about Derby Day every year there is a great exodus to Epsom 
Downs, where there is always a bit of money to be earned. I 
remember once driving over the Downs, on my way to Epsom, 
the day before the first Wednesday in June. I took a wrong road 
in the dark and had to drive on to the grass beside a wall in order 
to turn the car round. My head-lamps lit up a number of sleeping 
forms. I recognised two of them as being regular attendants at 
our centre. 

The list of the various ways in which these men pick up a 
living during the year would be a long one. Laying paving- 
stones, road tarring, waiting in restaurants and boarding-houses, 
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railway portering, driving horse or motor vans, erecting hoardings, 
cleaning windows, hawking anything and everything under the 
sun, bricklaying, sign painting, selling papers, cooking, singing or 
playing some musical instrument outside a public-house, peddling 
round with an ice-cream cart, navvying, acting as ‘ tic-tac’ man 
on a race-course are only a few of them. One or two are Terri- 
torial soldiers, a side-line which has the great advantage of 
providing a more or less permanent reference. 

For the most part they rely on their own efforts to obtain 
work. The employment exchanges are of less service to this type 
of man than they are to more skilled and regular workers. They 
know the odd-job labour market in their own district better than 
most people. Some of them do fairly well as regards the amount 
of work they find in the year. For instance, one man, who was 
an officers’ mess cook in the Army, relies on getting six months’ 
work each summer as cook on a railway dining-car. He fills in 
the winter doing odd jobs of cooking in restaurants, snack bars, 
fried-fish shops, and occasionally for a private dinner; I dare 
say he averages out with about nine or ten months’ work in the 
year. Heis amarried man with two children, and has no facilities 
in his home for making or repairing furniture. He comes to 
us to use the carpenters’ shop. Now that we are running midday 
dinners for the men, he can always be relied on to cook for us 
when he is free. But he is in a considerably better position than 
most. The average amount of work per man probably works 
out at less than six months in the year. Now let us take a man 
at the other end of the scale. Up to the age of sixteen he was 
employed in a printing works. The concern went bankrupt and 
the staff dispersed. The manager gave him one of the best 
references I have seen, which ended with the words ‘ he is a lad 
of great promise, and I predict that he will go far.’ He is now 
twenty-six, and in the last ten years he has had no regular work 
at all—nothing but a few odd jobs with long intervals between. 
He has settled down to this life with a kind of philosophical 
resignation and has lost all initiative. He is one of many who 
represent a problem to which I frankly do not know the answer 
under present conditions. 

In general, I think it is not unfair to say that these people 
are more or less sharply differentiated from the ordinary run of 
their fellows by the fact that they lead a perpetual hand-to-mouth 
existence. They can make no plans for the future. Their lives 
are essentially irrational. Up to-day and down to-morrow, their 
circumstances appear to be governed by pure chance, far more 
than by any other agency. (Incidentally, I think this provides 
the reason why gambling is so prevalent amongst them. We have 
discouraged this in the centre, but a lot of it undoubtedly goes on 
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outside.) They are seldom in want of actual food and essentials, 
although, of course, this possibility is not by any means ruled 
out ; unemployment assistance is calculated on a frugal scale. A 
bad spell of unemployment plays havoc, too, with their clothes 
and boots. It becomes impossible to effect repairs or replace- 
ments ; and as their appearance deteriorates, so does their self- 
confidence and their chance of favourably impressing an 
employer.’ The inevitable result of this state of affairs is that 
their horizon comes to be bounded by the material struggle 
and the constant process of adjustment to a fresh income scale. 

Their position is made worse by the deep gulf that exists 
between them and the section of the community next above them 
in the social and economic scale—the semi-skilled workers and 
those in more regular employment. When they are all unem- 
ployed together, they rediscover their common humanity, as we 
saw in the Working Men’s College in the winter of 1932-33. But 
at other times our men are regarded with the gravest suspicion 
by many of their more fortunate fellows. I suppose, at bottom, 
the trouble is that few men to-day are so sure of their own jobs 
that they can afford to regard with equanimity the existence of 
what they believe to be a large class of potential ‘ blacklegs.’ 
And it must be admitted that there are times when some of our 
men would go to considerable lengths to get a job; and if it 
involved turning another man out, so much the worse for him. 
The very nature of their lives makes some of them pretty sharp. 
Few of them are trade unionists, or have very much knowledge 
of, or respect for, trade union principles. Nevertheless, I think 
the danger is more apparent than real. Most of them are not 
accustomed to regular work. Many can, and do, work very hard 
for a few days, a fortnight, or even a month. But regular work, 
year in and year out, is a habit like everything else, and it is a 
habit that many of them have lost or have never had. Personally, 
I would be sorry for the works manager wh6 tried to run a factory 
with no other labour. I doubt if it could be done. Another and 
even more far-fetched suspicion, that I only mention because I 
have several times heard it expressed, is that these men represent 
raw material ready to the hand of anyone who might want to 
recruit a political army, either of the Right or the Left! This 
idea might well remind one of the story of an inspection carried 
out by the Duke of Wellington. After walking round the ranks 
of a battalion, he turned to the commanding officer and said : 
‘ Well, Colonel, I don’t know what the enemy will say to your 
men when he sees them, but I don’t mind telling you that they 
frighten me.’ 

® We endeavour to counter this by a periodical jumble sale. We also keep 


boot-repairing materials on the premises, and these are made full use of. 
Vor. CXVII—No. 696 u* 
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That is part of the trouble. There are quite a lot of worthy 
citizens who are frightened of them. They have become some- 
thing of a foreign body in the State : very few people understand 
them or their problem, and the unknown is always a little alarm- 
ing. It is scarcely surprising, too, that some of them bitterly 
resent their position. In general, active expression of this feeling 
is chiefly confined to the younger men. Some of the young bloods 
rather affect an air of bravado in the face of that visible represen- 
tative of authority and ‘the system’ the local policeman. In 
most cases this stops short at ‘ backchat,’ an art in which the 
Londoner still excels. But it does not always cease there, and 
the effect is that the relations between these people and the police 
tend, to say the least of it, to be a good deal less cordial than they 
are in districts inhabited by people in more fortunate circum- 
stances. Those of them who have been better off, and who 
suddenly find themselves reduced to the status of the casual 
worker, often through circumstances over which they have no 
control, frequently tend to be more active in their expressions of 
revolt than those who have grown up in these conditions. One 
of our men, an ex-miner of about forty, and a very good fellow 
when one gets to know him, makes a point of attending any 
political meeting to which he can gain admission, and he generally 
contrives to get himself into some kind of trouble. I met him 
two days after the Fascist meeting at Olympia last summer. He 
had three stitches in his head, but was obviously glowing with 
the sense of inward satisfaction that comes from a conviction of 
duty done. The men who go this way are by no means the worst. 
In many cases they are the lads of spirit who, if properly handled, 
could be made the most of. But the other and far commoner 
reaction is to turn up the coat collar, live for the moment, and 
regard anything and everything outside their own immediate 
purview as certainly incomprehensible and probably malevolent. 
Our ex-miners stand out sharply against this background. 
They are men who have been accustomed to regular and better- 
paid work, and are, in general, better educated and more intelli- 
gent. Further, they are men of some initiative who have had the 
courage to pull out from their old surroundings and try their luck 
in a strange land. And London isa strange land to them. Many 
of them are Durham men, and they have told me that what they 
miss more than anything else is the companionship in misfortune 
that prevailed in a town like Seaham Harbour. There the depres- 
sion had hit a whole cross-section of the community. Unem- 
ployed centres were attended and visited by people of all types 
and classes. Everybody knew everybody else. Arriving at King’s 
Cross, most of them drifted into lodgings in the neighbourhood, 
and it was sometimes a matter of weeks before they got in touch 
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with anybody with whom they could exchange a word. To anyone 
who has no connexions there, London can be a very lonely place. 
A centre or occupational club can be of infinite service to these 
men, and they also have much to contribute to it. 

So much for the men : like all human material, one can make 
much or little of them, according to the way one goes about it. 
In the first place, it is obvious that few of them have ever come 
into touch with the adult education movement or the excellent 
evening institutes with which London abounds. These have 
tended to become the preserve of the class of workers above them, 
and, as we have seen, the two do not mix easily. Also, it is the 
afternoons that hang even more heavily on their hands than the 
evenings. The London County Council have started afternoon 
classes at several of their evening institutes, and these have been 
very successful. But, like the great majority of voluntary ‘ occu- 
pational centres,’ they specialise in handicrafts and similar 
activities rather than in orthodox education. The fact is that 
the great bulk of these men are inclined to be suspicious of 
education and educationists in general. Nevertheless, I am in- 
clined to think that if this kind of work is to have any permanent 
value, its ultimate aim must be educational, and for this purpose 
I would define education as the process by which a man is turned 
into a citizen. 

How is the problem to be tackled with the type of man I have 
endeavoured to depict? There is one factor to be borne in mind 
from the outset. The men who come to us do so in circumstances 
that have inevitably produced in them varying degrees of mental 
stress. They are all unemployed and looking for work. Until 
one has experienced what this means, it is difficult to get an idea 
of its effect on a man. Beating round looking for a job is one of 
the most demoralising experiences to which anyone can be sub- 
jected. It tends to sap self-confidence to an almost unbelievable 
extent ; and the more intelligent the man, the greater the strain. 
This aspect of the problem can never be left out of account. But 
the factor of strain works in two ways. If one knows how to 
handle him, it is possible to do far more with a man under these 
conditions than it is when his mind is in a state of rest, which is 
in many cases synonymous with apathy. This leads to the point 
that it is absolutely essential to have someone in charge of the 
centre who understands men and can handle them. Apart from 
anything else, order has to be kept, without the aid of any form 
of sanction, amongst a number of men, many of whom are in the 

state that regards authority in any form as the natural enemy. 
But a balanced and sympathetic man, with a knowledge of the 
world, can be of infinite service to them with a timely word of 
advice, and his presence in itself is something of an inspiration. 
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I think balance must be the first aim of true education, and it is 
what these people particularly need. In the citizen the three 
elements of mind, body, and the other thing—call it spirit, 
character, or what you will—should be in some sort of equili- 
brium. The development of any one at the expense of the other 
two makes for lack of balance. The one-sided development of the 
mind factor, in particular, is the cause of a tragic number of 
misfits in the world to-day. 

So much for the ideals to be aimed at. What is it possible to 
do to attain them ? The first thing is to attract men into your 
centre, and, as I have suggested, this cannot be done by an appeal 
to ‘Come and be educated.’ Our experience has been that the 
most successful appeal is that made by the idea of a useful hobby. 
It may be that someone else can produce the same, or better, 
results in another way, but we have found that the carpenters’ 
shop meets the case very well. During the whole time that the 
centre is open—from 10 a.m. to 4.30 p.m. daily—there are seldom 
less than thirty or forty men in the shop. The benches are always 
full and all the tools in use. Some come to repair their own 
furniture, others to make something that they need. They pay for 
the wood that they use. The making of furniture for sale outside 
is forbidden, although, of course, it is impossible to check up the 
ultimate destination of any object. As a matter of fact, I think 
the rule is very generally observed, although even if it were not 
there would be little ground for anxiety on the part of the furni- 
ture manufacturing industry. But a lot of these men undoubtedly 
tend to regard the things that they make in rather a different 
light from that in which most people look on their household 
gods. To many of them furniture has an investment as well as 
an artistic or purely utilitarian value. If circumstances admit of 
little margin of income over expenditure—and one may be hit at 
any time by a prolonged spell of unemployment—chairs and 
tables sometimes take the place of the few hundreds, or perhaps 
thousands, of pounds of War Loan, or some other easily realisable 
security, that more fortunate people keep against the possible 
arrival of a rainy day. Much furniture undoubtedly gets sold 
second hand or pawned. Many men voluntarily give their time 
to make something of use for the centre or the settlement. A 
month before Christmas all hands are turned on to making toys, 
to be distributed from the children’s Christmas tree. One or two 
men have gained sufficient knowledge of carpentering to fit them 
for more or less permanent semi-skilled work outside. Putting it 
at the lowest, all have found a useful hobby to fill in their enforced 
idleness. Putting it at the highest, some have caught a glimpse 
of the satisfaction of craftsmanship, which is a very fine thing 
indeed. 
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Another activity that meets an obvious need is the gymnasium. 
Many of the younger man, in particular, require some means of 
‘toning up’ the body. The depressing mental and moral effect 
of an unsuccessful search for work tends to make men sit or lounge 
about without taking any exercise. The physical effects of this 
soon react once more on the mind, and a vicious circle is set up. 
A large number of them have had previous experience of horse 
and parallel-bar work, and the standard is quite high. Work in 
the gymnasium can be varied with swimming in the local baths, 
and often with running or physical training in the open air. It is 
from those who attend the gymnasium that football and cricket 
teams can be recruited. The value of organised games from the 
point of view of inculcating some kind of esprit de corps is immense, 
Leagues for both cricket and football are now organised by the 
London Council for Voluntary Occupation during Unemploy- 
ment amongst teams representing the various unemployed centres 
of Greater London, and the finals are played off at those Meccas 
of the ambitious cricketer and footballer the Oval and Wembley. 
The Prince of Wales himself presented the challenge shield to the 
winning teams at Wembley last year. 

If any permanent result is to be attained, it is essential to 
interest the men in running the centre themselves. The best way 
to do this is to get some kind of working committee going as early 
as possible. In the initial stages the committee serves primarily 
as a means of educating its members, who should represent the 
potential light and leading that is available. It is uphill work ; 
but once a few of them have got hold of the idea that the centre 
is their show and no one else’s, and that, if it is to succeed and 
be of any real use to its members, this result can only be brought 
about by their own efforts, a new horizon is opened up, At first 
we had infinite trouble in getting the men themselves to do any 
kind of communal work. One of our committeemen once solemnly 
put forward the objection that it was quite unfair that men 
should be asked to wash up their own tea-things unless they were 
paid for the work. Happily, we have now got beyond that stage, 
and fatigue men are now forthcoming for any job that needs 
doing by the simple process of drawing names out of a hat. We 
have even advanced to the point where it is possible to get one 
or two members of the committee to investigate and take up the 
cases of our members with the local assistance committees, and 
we hope to be able to continue this work with the unemployment 
assistance authorities set up under the new Act. This is a parti- 
cularly valuable service, as very few of these men are capable of 
submitting their own cases satisfactorily, and it gives them 
confidence to have present someone whom they know. In many 
ways it would be easier to do the work oneself, but the value to 
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the man who does the job isimmense. Any opportunity of giving 
them some measure of responsibility should be eagerly seized. 
We propose to form a special sub-committee for this work, and 
expert advice will always be available. 

For some time we have been providing teas in the afternoon 
at a cost of one penny, and we have at last succeeded in getting 
midday dinners going as well. We find that we are able to provide 
a hot-meat dish and vegetables, followed by a sweet of some kind 
and a cup of tea, at fourpence, which is about half what it would 
cost outside under the cheapest conditions. The cooking is done 
on an ancient gas-stove on the premises. The waiting and washing- 
up are all done by the men themselves, who also provide the cook, 
when there is one available. At other times we have recourse to 
the services of a volunteer from outside. We now serve anything 
from twenty to thirty dinners daily, mostly to unmarried men, 
and the committee have decided to invite any man from another 
centre, who is looking for work in St. Pancras, to make use of 
this opportunity of getting a cheap meal. 

We run various other activities. A lady volunteer presides 
over a clay-modelling class. The attendance is small, but one or 
two men have discovered an obvious talent in this direction, and, 
though their work may not as yet have a very high artistic value, 
this new interest has made all the difference to them. Musical- 
pipe making continues to draw a class of seven or eight men. We 
have tried to get going some more generally popular musical 
activity, such as a concert party, but without success. This will 
be far easier when we are able to keep open in the evenings. Our 
present premises are required for a boys’ club from 4.30 onwards. 
A class in sign writing, also run by a volunteer, attracted quite a 
good attendance. Some lectures in simple biology and a class in 
play reading have also proved popular. We have made a start 
with a debating society, which promises to develop on useful 
lines. We have our own library, of which members are making 
increasing use. One of our own men, an ex-miner, is running a 
class in simple wireless. We encourage our members to ask for 
any new class or activity that they want. But, to make it worth 
while, it is generally necessary to ensure an initial attendance 
of about a dozen men. Numbers always fluctuate as men get 
jobs ; volunteer teachers are difficult to obtain in the afternoons, 
and the London County Council can only supply instructors in 
cases where the class will keep up to a minimum of twelve to four- 
teen. Finance, too, is a limiting factor. Centres are probably 
well advised to specialise to a certain extent. We have had 
a demand from time to time for subjects such as French or 
simple accounts, but it has never been sufficient to warrant 
starting a class, and we have generally sent on the applicants 
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to some other quarter where they could get what they 
wanted. 

In the case of the majority of our members, and particularly 
the older men, the conclusion is inescapable that they will never 
be anything but casual workers. That is what most of them have 
been all their lives, and it is unlikely that they are going to 
undergo any surprising metamorphosis now. Further, it is diffi- 
cult to see how the life and work of a great city like London could 
go on without some kind of a pool of casual labour. However, 
there appears to be no reason why these men should not be 
encouraged to improve their position, which some of them could 
quite well do, even under existing conditions, without upsetting 
anything or anybody. A great number of them appear to be 
spending their time in chasing one another in and out of jobs, at 
which they are all equally amateurs. In many cases it would be 
perfectly possible to ‘ rationalise’ their activities in such a way 
that they specialised in things for which they had the most 
aptitude and left alone those for which they were most obviously 
unfitted. This could hardly fail to be of benefit to all concerned 
—the State, the employer of labour, the trade unions, and the 
men themselves. Indeed, we have already succeeded in guiding 
several men in this direction. It would seem essential that any 
kind of talent should be seized on and encouraged. 

This brings us to the special problem of our ex-miners. It is 
obviously a sad waste of human material that they should be 
allowed to drop permanently into the ranks of the London casual 
workers. We gave this matter a good deal of thought, and finally 
decided to start a class in motor engineering, with a view to 
offering them, and any other men who cared to take it, the chance 
of qualifying themselves for employment as motor mechanics, 
This class is well attended, and the idea is that men who pass a 
certain standard with us shall go on to the London Polytechnic, 
where there are evening classes in the subject providing men who 
pass out with a generally recognised certificate of proficiency. 
The authorities of the Polytechnic have generously offered to 
waive the usual fee in the case of those of our men who are 
unemployed. There will probably be a considerable wastage, but 
those who stay the course will have had something like a year or 
eighteen months’ training, which should be long enough to qualify 
them for semi-skilled work. In any case, at the end of their time 
they will certainly know a great deal more about their job than 
a large proportion of the garage hands whom one at present 
encounters in London and the South of England. A trade union 
stalwart on the men’s committee raised the objection that, how- 
ever inadvertently (he was prepared to concede the purity of our 
motives), we might be training ‘ blacklegs.’ The replies of some 
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of the men attending the class were more forcible than polite. 
The final answer that clinched the matter was that, under exist- 
ing conditions, the men in question were potential ‘ blacklegs ’ 
anyway, and the only means of lessening their potentiality was 
to give them some training and qualify them for permanent work, 
when we hoped that, in the nature of things, they would join or 
rejoin the trade union ranks. 

This experiment is obviously capable of considerable extension, 
For instance, the men who do our cooking could with very little 
trouble qualify to earn their living in that way, as, indeed, some 
of them have done already. The same applies to waiters. By no 
means the whole of England to-day is suffering from depression. 
There are many trades, particularly in the South, that are looking 
up in answer to the stimulus given to the home market. In many 
of these trades there is an actual shortage of skilled and semi- 
skilled operatives, and employers are beginning to regret bitterly 
the decay that has come over the system of apprenticeship. The 
country as a whole is in a state of transition, and this naturally 
involves maladjustment. It is impossible to say now whether 
our future lies with Capitalism or with Socialism. It is not 
impossible that it will include some of the features of both: the 
whole of our history has been a long tale of compromise solutions. 
But, in the meantime, by far the most important factor is the 
human one. The most ideal and scientific system in the world 
would be unworkable if the people of this country, or any consider- 
able proportion of them, were permitted to deteriorate beyond a 
certain point. This many of them are in danger of doing to-day. 

When we started this work we visualised ourselves as dealing 
with a ‘ Transitional Problem.’ That was over three years ago, 
and we are beginning to see now that the problem is of a more 
permanent nature. Perhaps the problems of civilisation do not 
admit of classification in watertight compartments as ‘ Transi- 
tional’ and ‘ Permanent.’ The character of the solution found to 
the first may well have an intimate bearing on the very nature 
of the second. Our present hope is to join together with others 
of a like mind, who are now carrying on similar work in the 
neighbourhood, to found a permanent ‘ Occupational Club’ 
serving the needs of the type of man with whom we are now 
dealing in the Borough of St. Pancras. There are between 4000 
and 5000 of them. We believe that the utility of something of 
the kind will far outlast our lifetimes, and that the only sure 
foundation on which it is possible to build, both from the point 
of view of finance and that of personal service, is local patriotism. 
A strong body of local residents, headed by the Mayor of St. 
Pancras, are of the same opinion, and a public appeal will be 
launched in the near future. 
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Such a scheme is in the nature of an experiment, and the only 
rigid thing about it is that it must remain non-political and non- 
sectarian. For its members it will provide a fixed point in lives 
where something of a stable and permanent nature is the greatest 
need. For those more fortunately placed it will provide an 
opportunity for service and for making their contribution, in the 
most practical form, to the solution of our most-pressing social 
problem. With whole-time premises of our own we shall be able 
to continue open in the evenings and thus cater for those of our 
members who are in work as well as for the unemployed. We 
shall have concerts, lectures on subjects of general interest, and 
run various social activities, and thus make a start with the 
breaking down of the barriers that at present divide these men 
from their fellows. It may be possible to include a hostel for a 
certain number of single men. Going forward on the lines we 
have begun, there is ample scope for useful work of all kinds. We 
cannot foretell the future ; but it is not impossible that it may 
bring with it some general reduction in hours of work, thus trans- 
forming our present unemployment problem into a leisure 
problem. Anyone who has considered such a possibility can 
hardly fail to recognise that the latter might prove as formidable 
as the former. An Occupational Club such as we propose will 
have its contribution to make towards the solution of the one no 
less than of the other. 


B. T. REYNOLDs. 
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RAILWAY SPEEDS 


On November 30, 1934, a special train on the London and North- 
Eastern Railway ran from King’s Cross to Leeds (185? miles) in 
I52 minutes and returned in 157} minutes. The start-to-stop 
speeds were respectively 73-4 and 70-9 miles per hour. In both 
directions certain small delays were experienced, and there were 
a number of regular service slacks. I take these particulars 
from the excellent report of Mr. Cecil J. Allen in the Railway 
Magazine for January 1935. These performances have attracted 
a great deal of attention, not only to the subject of the accelera- 
tion of express trains, but to the question of the best means of 
bringing about such acceleration—the steam locomotive, the 
internal combustion engine, or the electric motor. 

Ever since railways came into existence the question of the 
speed of the trains has been one which closely affected the public, 
but it is impossible to say that the railway managers have given it 
the consideration which it deserves in view of its public importance. 
England was the first country to build railways on a large scale, 
and the question of railway speeds very soon became prominent. 
Both on the broad and narrow gauges—the former used by the 
Great Western Railway and its allied lines and the latter by 
nearly all other railways—numerous single runs were performed 
before the middle of the nineteenth century at speeds as high as 
those of nearly all the best expresses of the present day, and in 
a few cases regular trains were timed to run at similar speeds. 
The best known instance was a train timed to run the 53 miles from 
London to Didcot in 57 minutes, start to stop, in 1848. The Great 
Western Railway has made itself responsible for the statement 
that on one occasion the engine Great Britain performed the run 
in 474 minutes, start to stop. Controversy has raged round this 
record, but there seems to be no doubt that start-to-stop runs 
averaging more than 60 miles per hour were frequently per- 
formed between London and Didcot at this period, so that it is 


most unlikely that it is appreciably inaccurate. There was there- 
fore little fault to find with the proceedings of the railway pioneers 


in the matter of speed. But after a brilliant beginning the 


deadening grip of officialdom fastened upon the railways. The: 
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managers of the different lines, perceiving that railways were so 
vastly superior to every other form of inland transport that 
outside competition was impossible, agreed together to,do as 
nearly as possible nothing in the way of technical improvement 
or development. The effect of this on the speed of railway travel 
was disastrous. So far as I know, there is no instance on record 
before 1895 of any British train equalling the start-to-stop speed 
achieved between London and Didcot in 1848. With some 
doubtful exceptions in the United States, the same appears to be 
true of all the railways in the world. 

In 1895 occurred a sort of race between the East Coast and 
West Coast lines from London to Aberdeen, in the course of 
which some high speeds were reached ; but as the highest start- 
to-stop speed was reached by the smallest engine that took part 
in the race, over one of the more difficult sections of line, it is 
obvious that no very serious effort was made by the bigger 
engines. The run in question was made by a London and North- 
Western 2-4-0 engine, weighing only 32 tons, from Crewe to 
Carlisle. The 141 miles, which include the climb to Shap summit 
(915 feet above sea), were covered in 126 minutes. The average 
speed was thus 67} miles per hour, or a trifle more than the 
London-Didcot record of 1848—at any rate, as vouched for by 
the Great Western Railway. The race to Aberdeen of 1895 was 
followed in 1896 by what was undoubtedly the most hopeful 
series of accelerations that have ever been made on British 
railways. Both East and West Coast companies radically 
accelerated their best trains to Scotland, and the performances of 
some enlarged 4-4-0 engines (Dunalastair class) built by the 
Caledonian Railway in the winter of 1895-6 were a very striking 
advance on anything that had been seen before in this or any 
other country. Between Carlisle and Stirling the Caledonian 
Railway (now London Midland and Scottish) rises in 45 miles 
practically from sea level to Beattock summit (1015 feet), while 
the last 40 miles before Stirling are so full of curves and junctions 
that continuous high speed is impossible. For 10 miles between 
Beattock and Beattock summit the average ascent is I in 80. 
Forty years ago trains were not so heavy as they are now, but 
neither were the engines so big. With coach loads from three to 
three and a half times their own weight (47 tons), the Caledonian 
engines over and over again covered the 117} miles of excessively 
hard road between Carlisle and Stirling at 60 miles per hour, 
start to stop. It really looked as if the railways were going fully 
to utilise the powers of the steam locomotive for the benefit of 
the public. But this was too good to be true. The forces of inertia 
were too securely entrenched, and they, helped by the occurrence 


of an unfortunate accident (not on the Caledonian Railway), 
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quickly succeeded in stifling the new-born energy. To describe 
as deplorable the speed of all Anglo-Scottish services from the 
end of 1896 to the present day is not too strong an expression. 

Up to the time of this lamentable backsliding British express 
trains had, in spite of the general lack of energy of the managers, 
on the whole been faster than those of other countries, in all of 
which the serious development of railways started a good deal 
later than in Great Britain. From December 1, 1896, Great 
Britain lost her premier position and has never regained it. For 
the whole of that time the best express trains in France, on an 
average all the year round, have also been the best in the world. 
This is due, not only to the higher booked speeds of French 
trains, but to the fact that when a French express is late every 
effort is made to regain as much of the lost time as possible, 
subject, of course; to the careful observance of all speed restric- 
tions. The supremacy of the French railways is the more remark- 
able for the fact that a Government regulation forbids trains 
open to the public to exceed a speed of 120 kilometres (= 74} 
miles) per hour. Practically the whole of the work is, and always 
has been, performed by four-cylinder compound engines of the 
de Glehn-du Bousquet, or Henry, type. In 1902 a 4-4-2 engine 
on which I was travelling ran from Paris to Amiens (81 miles) in 
73 minutes 33 seconds, start to stop (66 miles per hour), in spite 
of a regular service slack at Creil and a loss of at least 2 minutes 
owing to permanent-way repairs just outside Amiens. Mean- 
while, in the United States the Philadelphia and Reading Railroad 
had in 1897 started a summer service between Philadelphia 
(Camden) and Atlantic City, in which one train in each direction 
covered the 55} miles in 50 minutes. The Pennsylvania, which 
had a line between the same points, 58} miles long, followed suit 
with 52-minute trains. 

So far it will be noticed that little had been done to increase 
start-to-stop speeds above that of the best London-Didcot run 
of 1848, though most of the roads over which high speeds had 
been achieved were harder—often much harder—than the easy 
stretch from London to Didcot, and the trains were usually much 
heavier. The first time that a start-to-stop speed of over 70 miles 
per hour was achieved in England seems to have been in 1904. 
The Great Western Railway was running some mail trains 
from Plymouth to London, more or less in competition with the 
London and South-Western Railway. That well-known expert 
on the subject of railway speeds, the late Mr. Charles Rous- 
Marten, travelled in some of these trains and was present on one 
occasion when one of the Great Western Railway 4-2-2 engines, 
with driving wheels 7 feet 8 inches in diameter, brought a train, 
weighing 120 tons behind the tender, from Bristol to Paddington 
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(118} miles) in 99 minutes 46 seconds, start to stop (71-3 miles 
per hour). It was on an earlier stage of the same run, when the 
same train, drawn by a 4-4-0 engine, was running down the 
bank from Whiteball tunnel towards Taunton, that Mr. Rous- 
Marten timed a speed of over 100 miles per hour. This record has 
lately been the subject of acute controversy. Mr. Rous-Marten 
began by stating that the train was running at 63 miles per 
hour at Whiteball summit, and proceeded—‘ thenceforward our 
velocity rapidly and steadily increased, the quarter-mile times 
diminishing from 11 seconds at the tunnel entrance to 10:6 
seconds, 10:2 seconds, 10 seconds, 9°8 seconds, 9:4 seconds, 
9-2 seconds, and finally to 8-8 seconds, this last being equivalent 
to a rate of 102-3 miles per hour.’ 

The trouble begins with the statement that the speed at 
Whiteball summit was 63 miles per hour, for Mr. Rous-Marten’s 
own published timing of the train up the bank before Whiteball 
summit makes it impossible that the speed could have been 
63 miles per hour at the summit, but practically certain that it 
was about 53 miles perhour. Then, the northern end of Whiteball 
tunnel is little more than }# mile from mile-post 174, which is at 
Whiteball summit ; and if speed was 53 miles per hour at the 
summit, it is utterly out of the question for it to have risen to 
81-8 miles per hour (} mile in 11 seconds) at the end of the tunnel. 
From Whiteball summit there is a very steep fall, averaging 
about I in 100, as far as post 170}. What Mr. Rous-Marten 
seems to have meant is that speed rose to 81-8 miles per hour a 
certain distance after the train had emerged from the tunnel, 
probably by post 172, and then continued to rise till the } mile 
between posts 170} and 170} was run in 8-8 seconds. He probably 
did not think it worth while giving the }-mile timings before a 
speed of 80 miles per hour had been reached. If this explanation 
is the correct one, it means that speed rose from about 53 to about 
83 miles per hour in 2 miles from Whiteball summit and from about 
83 to about 102 miles per hour in a further 1? miles of slightly 
steeper descent. The greater part of the acceleration was due to 
gravity. As the acceleration of gravity is uniform, this explana- 
tion fits in well with the facts. 

I am not quite happy about Mr. Rous-Marten’s method of 
timing. He stated that he used to time successive } miles by 
means of two stop-watches, one of which was started and the 
other stopped, alternately, by a single movement of his hand. 
In ordinary circumstances I consider that continuous timing by 
means of a split-second hand, driven off the mechanism of an 
ordinary watch, is a far superior method, but when an expert like 
Mr. Rous-Marten is in question I cannot believe that he had 
omitted to satisfy himself of the perfect accuracy both of his 
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watches and of his own reactions. The extremely regular results 
which he achieved in this case powerfully support this view. In 
all the circumstances, it appears to me that it may be accepted 
that a speed was attained as near 102-3 miles per hour as can 
be timed with a watch marking nothing smaller than fifths of 
seconds. 

From 1904 till long after the war there is little of interest to 
record, but after the ravages of war had been repaired the French 
railways introduced many important accelerations in their 
ordinary services ; later a few very inadequate accelerations were 
introduced in Great Britain, and, later still, some much more 
satisfactory accelerations in Germany. Actually at the present 
time the fastest booked run in the world made by a steam-hauled 
train appears to be one from Swindon to Paddington. The 77} 
miles occupy 65 minutes (71-3 miles per hour). The line is one 
of the easiest in the world—an almost continuous gentle descent 
with no sharp curves. Except for this one run the general level 
of the fastest British expresses is much below that of the fastest 
expresses of France and Germany. 

Coming to special efforts, several quite satisfactory recent 
performances on British railways must be mentioned besides the 
one between King’s Cross and Leeds. With loads of about 
200 tons behind the tender one Great Western Railway 4-6-0 
four-cylinder engine covered the Swindon-—Paddington stretch 
in 56 minutes 47 seconds (81-6 miles per hour), and another 
completed the return journey, which is mostly a gentle ascent, 
in one hour. A London Midland and Scottish 4-6-0 three- 
cylinder engine with 200 tons ran from Coventry to a point just 
outside Euston Station, 93} miles, start to stop, in 74 minutes 
20 seconds (75 miles per hour). Even the Southern Railway is 
said to have made one or two runs from Waterloo to Salisbury, 
83% miles in 75 minutes, though this is, of course, far inferior 
to the efforts of the other lines. In all cases, except perhaps 
the last, speeds of 90 miles per hour were maintained down-hill, 
even if the gradient was very slight. Similar runs have been 
made in the United States. 

While much remarkable work has been done in France, this 
has nearly all been performed uphill. The engines have con- 
stantly developed horse-powers in proportion to their own 
weights far greater than those developed by British engines, but 
the French railways have recognised that with suitably designed 
engines speed is merely a function of power, and that, so soon as 
the official ban on speeds in excess of 74} miles per hour is raised, 
there will be no difficulty in very largely increasing the speeds of 
existing engines. More than thirty years ago various designs of 
four-cylinder compound engine, without a number of modern 
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improvements, reached speeds in excess of 90 miles per hour. 
In these circumstances, research has been primarily directed 
towards increasing the power of the engines. Certain fast railcar 
services have also been introduced. They are used for the Paris— 
Trouville service—136} miles in 2 hours—and there are runs 
between Laroche and Dijon, 99 miles, in 86 minutes. These are 
not quite so fast as the performance of the steam-hauled Sud- 
Express, timed to cover 70 miles from Poitiers to Angouléme in 
thour. Recent German accelerations include the institution of a 
train, worked by an ordinary four-cylinder compound 4-6-2 
steam locomotive, from Berlin to Hamburg, 178 miles, in 154 
minutes (69:4 miles per hour), while the Diesel-electric Flying 
Hamburger performs the same run in 138 minutes (77:4 miles per 
hour). 

For something like forty years the question of high speed on 
railways has aroused much interest in Germany, and all sorts of 
experiments have been made, usually due to private initiative. 
The highest speed ever attained on a railway seems to be 158 
miles per hour. This speed is said to have been reached in 
Germany by a car driven by external explosions, running by itself 
without driver or passenger. A car driven by means of an air- 
screw, worked by an internal combustion engine, is said to have 
run, start to stop, from Hamburg to Spandau, about 170 miles, 
at an average speed of 109 miles per hour and to have attained a 
maximum speed of 140 miles per hour. A series of experiments 
with electric motors, carried out early in the present century on 
the Berlin-Zossen line, culminated in 1903 in the attainment of a 
maximum speed of 131 miles per hour. 

This outline of the history of railway speeds is sufficient to 
show that suitably designed vehicles running over solidly laid 
lines can safely be run at speeds far higher than any which are 
normally attained at the present time. It is also true that this 
might have been done long ago. At a time when the railway 
managers appear to be slowly awaking to the desirability of 
making a move, it would be ungracious to insist at great length 
on their former failures, but-it is at least permissible to express 
the hope that the present movement may not turn out to be 
yet another false start, to be followed by yet another long period 
of organised obstruction to progress. 

We are told by no less a personage than the president of the 
London Midland and Scottish Railway that the question of 
running faster expresses is being closely studied by his officers, 
and he rather naively informs us that the introduction of a few 
accelerated trains has sometimes been followed by ‘ surprising 
repercussions,’ This seems to be his way of referring to the fact 
that, when one train on a particular route is accelerated, the 
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passengers all abandon the slower trains and flock into the one 
fast one. Not so very surprising after all! Neither is the remedy 
far to seek. If the London Midland and Scottish will accelerate 
all its express trains on routes where it has so far accelerated one 
only, it will again be ‘ surprised,’ not only at the remarkable 
evenness with which the passengers distribute themselves between 
the different trains, but at the increase that will take place in the 
total number of persons travelling. Uniform, or nearly uniform, 
acceleration of all express trains will also dispose of another bogey 
that is generally produced when the railway officials want an 
excuse for doing nothing. It is constantly pointed out that one 
of the difficulties in the way of accelerating trains is that it 
is hard to find a path for a train running much faster than other 
trains. This is true enough. All main lines have, nevertheless, to 
accommodate trains running at greatly different speeds. What is 
done is as far as possible to run the expresses, one after another, 
at certain periods of the day, and the slow trains at other periods. 
No doubt difficulties are increased if one or two expresses run 
much faster than all the others. Obviously, as already remarked, 
the proper thing to do is to accelerate uniformly the whole of the 
expresses. It is just as easy to run trains travelling at 90 miles 
per hour one after the other as it is to do the same with 50 miles 
per hour trains. In one way it is easier, as a 90 miles per hour 
train will occupy each block-section for a much shorter period 
than a 50 miles per hour train. As for any difficulty there may 
be with the signalling, by far the greater number of existing 
signals are adequate for trains running at well over 100 miles per 
hour. Anywhere where the warning given is not adequate it is 
a simple matter to extend the system already in use, where block- 
sections are very short, and to interlock suitable distant signals 
in such a way that they cannot be put at ‘ line clear’ unless the 
line is clear ahead, not only for one block-section, but for as 
many as may be required. 

The feasibility of great accelerations being obvious, and the 
favourable reaction of the public towards them being practically 
certain, it may be of interest to consider how they could best be 
carried out. As already pointed out, there are three principal 
kinds of motors that could be used for the purpose—the steam 
locomotive, the internal combustion engine, and the electric 
motor. I will begin with the last named. 

No locomotive driven from batteries carried on its own 
framework is yet a practical proposition for express trains; so if 
electricity is to be used, it must either be generated on the engine 
or picked up from conducting rails or wires laid along the whole 
line and supplied from central power stations. The last-named 
method involves huge initial expenditure. I have, I suppose, 
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searched as diligently as most people for any figures that would 
justify the belief that any scheme of electrification of any surface 
railway (underground lines are, of course, a different matter) has 
up to the present shown a profit over and above that which might 
have been earned by the same railway if worked by the best 
modern steam locomotives. If such figures have ever been 
published, they have eluded me. I have come across endless 
statements and assertions extolling electrification from every 
point of view except the one that matters. Straightforward, 
comprehensible figures showing a clear profit I have never seen. 
I have therefore been forced to the conclusion that they do not 
exist. Estimates for the future electrification of railways are 
even more unsatisfactory. The best known estimates are those of 
the Government Commission on main-line electrification. If 
several hundred million pounds were spent on electrifying prac- 
tically the whole of the railways in Great Britain, the Com- 
mission found that a small profit might be expected if everything 
worked out according to plan. The prospect of the estimates of 
an enormous Government undertaking proving sufficient for their 
purpose is slender enough in any case, but when it is found that 
important points, like the extreme difficulty of working electrified 
shunting yards, are hardly mentioned, it is quite impossible to 
take the Commission’s Report seriously. If British railways as 
a whole are ever electrified, it will almost certainly be because it 
suits the plans of some political party. Such an eventuality is 
outside the scope of this article. 

The internal combustion engine may be used for driving a 
railcar directly, or for generating on the vehicle itself electricity 
to be used for driving the wheels. The petrol engine appears to 
be quite efficient for the former purpose—at any rate, for single 
vehicles ; but the great economy in fuel of the heavy-oil engine 
has caused much more general use to be made of the Diesel 
engine. An electric motor is usually interposed—the Diesel 
engine generates electricity, which, in turn, drives the wheels. 
The trouble about arrangements of this kind is that they are not 
only extremely expensive in fitst cost, but so complicated that 
great care and vigilance are required to keep them in working 
order. For each horse-power which it develops the first cost of a 
Diesel or Diesel-electric engine is between two and three times 
that of a steam locomotive. 

Coming now to the last named, by far the worst trouble is the 
very small proportion of the heat produced by the combustion of 
the fuel in its fire-box that a steam locomotive converts into useful 
work. The very best modern locomotives can utilise, for driving 
themselves and their trains along, only 9 per cent. of the energy 
set free by the complete combustion of the fuel. Till quite 
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recently the percentage converted into useful work was more like 
60r7. The steam locomotive, indeed, has suffered greatly from 
the indifference to progress which in the past has been so general 
a feature of the proceedings of railway administrators. It will be 
noticed that an increase in efficiency from, say, 6} to 9 per cent. 
is equivalent to an improvement of nearly 40 per cent., and, in 
conjunction with this, many other developments have taken 
place that make the best modern engines far better suited than 
their predecessors for running at high speeds. A short description 
of one of the most successful recent locomotives will serve to 
bring out the various points. Curiously enough, this locomotive 
is not a new machine, but a rebuild. The Paris—Orleans Railway, 
having electrified long stretches of main line, had more steam 
locomotives on its hands than it wanted, so when it was desired 
to adopt steam locomotives of improved design it was decided not 
to build new machines, but to reconstruct a number of old ones. 

The first lot thus dealt with were some four-cylinder compound 
engines with the 4-6-2 wheel arrangement and coupled wheels 
6 feet 4? inches in diameter. The features which it was desired 
that the rebuilt machines should possess were an abundant 
supply of extremely fluid steam at the highest feasible pressure 
together with arrangements for the easiest possible passage of the 
steam from the boiler, through the cylinders and blast-pipe, into 
the atmosphere ; approximate equalisation of the power de- 
veloped in the high-pressure and low-pressure cylinders ; and the 
balancing of the moving parts so as to inflict the least possible 
strain upon the road. These requirements are met by a boiler 
pressure of 245 lb. per square inch, a Nicholson siphon (which 
much increases the heating surface of the fire-box and produces 
an intense circulation of water in the boiler), a superheater capable 
of raising the temperature of the steam to 750° F., or even 800° F. 
(which much increases the volume of the steam and its fluidity), 
very large steam-pipes, poppet-valves, very easy exhaust through 
a double blast-pipe and chimney, and cranks on either side of the 
engine set at 180 degrees to one another. 

The arrangement of the steam passages and poppet-valves 
enables so much steam to be passed that well over 3000 horse- 
power can be developed at 75 miles per hour, and the boiler is 
powerful enough to maintain this effort for long distances. To 
give some sort of idea what this means, it may be pointed out 
that the greatest effort of the very slightly smaller engine which 
worked the special train to Leeds was the maintenance of a speed 
of 824 miles per hour up 10 miles of ascent averaging about 
I in 220. This is probably the greatest effort that a British 
engine has ever made ; the horse-power, worked out by the most 
recent formula, comes to 2300. The British engine had none of 
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the special arrangements for rapidly passing steam through the 
cylinders which distinguish the French engine. It is therefore 
almost certain that engines which possess these advantages will 
be able greatly to exceed the speeds reached by the London and 
North-Eastern engine. As this latter reached 100 miles per hour, 
it is obvious that a steam locomotive designed specially for the 
attainment of the highest speeds would have a great deal in hand 
over and above the highest speeds so far reached. 

An advantage of the steam locomotive which is not often 
mentioned is that it is easier upon the road than any other kind 
of motor. This is due to the fact that the piston of a steam loco- 
motive floats in the cylinder in such a way that there is no rigid 
connexion between the wheels and axles and the spring-borne 
body of the engine. While, therefore, there can be no doubt that 
all the forms of motor examined are capable of working railway 
vehicles at speeds far higher than those at present reached, the 
first cost of the steam locomotive is so much smaller than that of 
the rival systems, and the advantages of the rival systems are so 
problematical, that, as things are to-day, the steam locomotive 
appears to be by far the most suitable motive power for working 
accelerated trains. 

A question that arises in connexion with acceleration is that 
of stream-lining. The idea of stream-lining is attractive, and a 
stream-lined vehicle is a highly spectacular object with a con- 
siderable advertising value. But it is well not to be led away by 
false analogies. Aeroplanes and racing motor cars get much 
benefit from stream-lining. The front surfaces of these vehicles 
form a very large part of their whole surfaces, and, with aero- 
planes, there is, properly speaking, no such thing as resistance 
from a side wind. With railway vehicles the front surface forms 
a much smaller part of the whole surface, and, with a train 
composed of a number of vehicles, the surface of the front of the 
first vehicle forms an extremely small part of the whole surface. 
It is well known that by far the worst hindrance arising from air 
resistance is that caused by a wind coming from the side which 
encounters the large surface of the side of the train. Railway 
passenger carriages are usually built with surfaces as smooth as 
' possible, and, with corridor trains, the space between the different 
vehicles is largely filled up. It is very doubtful if it is worth 
while doing more than this. Experiments carried out in wind- 
tunnels are very unconvincing, because conditions in the open 
air are totally unlike those in wind-tunnels. 

With regard to the permanent way, the only considerable 
alteration that would be desirable if greatly accelerated trains are 
to be run would be to increase the super-elevation of the outside 
rails on curves. The margin of safety against overturning is at 
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the present time enormous on all curves, except those where 
speed limits exist, and increased super-elevation on ordinary 
curves is not necessary from considerations of safety ; but jit 
would eliminate a certain amount of flange friction against the 
outer rail and in this way diminish the resistance of the train. 
| We come, finally, to the cost of acceleration. As already 
indicated, general electrification, whether combined with accelera~ 
tion or not, must involve a huge increase in capital costs, 
Economies sufficient to offset this increase would have to be 
on a far larger scale than any which to me appear possible; 
while in certain, not very remote, contingencies general electrifica- 
tion might produce a staggering financial disaster—if, for instance, 
some cheap and practical method were discovered of supplying 
moving vehicles with wireless power, so that all the conducting 
rails or wires, with their appurtenances, became useless. While 
the internal combustion engine is free from the overwhelming 
risks attendant on general electrification, its use also requires 
vastly increased capital expenditure without any assurance of 
economies sufficient to offset this increase. 

With the steam locomotive, on the other hand, the costs of 
acceleration are almost entirely running costs. Endless variations 
are, of course, possible, but I will take a concrete case as an 
example. The Royal Highlander is booked to cover the 117} 
miles from Carlisle to Stirling in 144 minutes (49 miles per hour). 
We shall not be far wrong if we assume the use of an 80-ton 
engine with a 50-ton tender to work a train weighing 300 tons 
behind the tender. In 1896 a 47-ton engine with 40-ton tender 
worked trains weighing as much as 170 tons behind the tender 
from Carlisle to Stirling at 60 miles per hour, start to stop. It 
requires an efficiency merely equal to that of the engine built 
nearly forty years ago for the present-day 80-ton engine to take 
its 300-ton load over the same road at the same speed. It would 
take too long to examine all the possible increases in expense 
that an increase in speed from 49 to 60 miles per hour might 
bring about, so I will merely say that there is excellent reason 
for believing that the only ones of the least importance would 
be those due to increased coal consumption and increased main- 
tenance expenses of the boiler. Coal consumption would probably 
be increased from 40 Ib. to 55 lb. per mile—say, 1d. per mile ; 
if we allow 14d. per mile for increased costs of boiler maintenance, 
the whole cost of such-an acceleration works out at 2}d. a mile. 
The cost of raising the speed of a similar train running over a 
road with easy gradients from 60 to 75 miles per hour should be 
similar. In other words, the costs of very important accelerations 
with steam locomotives are almost negligible. 

MONKSWELL. 














LITERATURE IN SOVIET RUSSIA 


GOVERNMENT interference in all domains of life in Soviet Russia 
is so thoroughgoing and persistent that it is impossible to discuss 
the destinies of Soviet Russian literature without analysing the 
bearing upon it of this outside political factor. From the very 
beginning it was the intention of the Soviet Government and of 
the Communist Party of Russia (and the two may be, for all 
intents and purposes, identified) to make literature subservient 
to their political designs, to create a literature that would befit 
the only Communist and proletarian State in the world. This 
ultimate aim was never lost sight of, but, in the actual accomplish- 
ment of it, several outside circumstances had to be taken into 
consideration, and numerous obstacles to be overcome. The 
Government and the Communist Party, in their policy towards 
literature, were obliged to adapt themselves to the changing 
political and economic conditions. The line of that policy was 
therefore by no means straight ; it was a zig-zagging line, with 
halts and breaks in it. 

During the first period of the Revolution, the period of the 
civil war and war Communism, the Government and the party 
were too much beset by other, more urgent and vital, problems 
to take much heed of purely literary matters. Literature was 
more or less left to take care of itself. This practically resulted 
in Futurism making a bold bid to establish its literary monopoly. 
It was the only organised literary school that had survived the 
Revolution, and its position on the extreme Left of literature 
made its alliance with the political forces of the extreme Left 
natural and easy. Its theoreticians openly spoke in 1918 of their 
dictatorship in the field of art parallel to the dictatorship of the 
proletariat in the domain of politics and economics, They 
identified Futurism with proletarian art and proclaimed that 
‘art will be proletarian or there will be no art at all.’ But, though 
encouraged by Lunacharsky, the first Soviet Commissary for 
Education, this alliance was only temporary: very soon the 
Soviet Government realised the danger that lay in this tendency 
of Futurism, revolutionary in form but neither Communist nor 
proletarian in substance, to identify itself with the proletariat 
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and to speak in the name of the Government. Parallel with the 
Futurists’ bid for literary supremacy an attempt was made, 
through the creation of the so-called ‘ Proletkult’ (an abbreviation 
of ‘ proletarian culture ’), to foster a separate proletarian literature, 
The method of the Proletkult, inspired by a certain Bogdanov and 
to some extent also encouraged by Lunacharsky, was to rear 
young peasant and proletarian writers and artists in specially 
created ‘studios’ conducted by bourgeois experts. The whole 
undertaking failed, however, partly because it was looked upon 
with disfavour by the political leaders of Communism: both 
Lenin and Trotsky disapproved of Bogdanov’s tendency to 
divorce his ‘cultural action’ from the general political and 
economic activities of the Communist Party, to assert the cultural 
independence of the Proletkult. 

With the end of the civil war in 1920 and the subsequent 
introduction of the New Economic Policy, which contributed to © 
a considerable easing-up of the material conditions in which 
literature had to work, there came a literary revival. A number 
of young writers appeared on the stage and a large literature 
sprang up which tried to record the rich and varied experience 
of those first years of revolutionary turmoil, now in terms of 
tense lyrical emotionalism (Boris Pilnyak, Vsevolod Ivanov, 
Nikolay Nikitin), now in those of cold-blooded realistic descrip- 
tion. The characteristic features of this early post-revolutionary 
fiction were its quaint mixture of realism and fantasy—quite 
natural if we remember that the border-line between the real and 
the unreal was almost obliterated in those first ‘ romantic ’ years 
of the Revolution—and its aversion from the traditional psy- 
-chologism of the Russian novel, of Tolstoy, Dostoevsky and 
Turgenev. Of all the Russian writers of the past the young 
post-revolutionary prose-writers looked most to the least psycho- 
logical ones—Gogol and Leskov, whose influence on them was 
partly direct and partly indirect, through Bely and Remizov 
respectively. While in the early ‘Futurist’ period of post- 
revolutionary literature, poetry, of all the literary genres, held the 
floor almost exclusively, now it was the turn of the short story, 
the anecdote, or, at the utmost, of those amorphous lyrico-political 
compositions which, like Pilnyak’s Bare Year, are novels only in 
name. The young writers of the civil war were too much in a 
hurry to record their impressions and experiences to tackle the 
novel as a literary genre. Politically speaking, the bulk of this 
literary production was neutral, impartial, purely descriptive. 
Though on the whole in sympathy with the Revolution, especially 
in its romantic and elemental aspect, the young writers of this 
period were not partisans of political Communism—they were out 
neither to take sides, nor even to explain and analyse, but merely 
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to show, to record the events. The majority of them came to 
form the group which Trotsky dubbed ‘ fellow-travellers ’— 
people who did not embrace the whole of the revolutionary 
doctrine, but up to a certain point were ready to ‘ travel’ along 
the way of the Revolution. In the face of this comparative 
neutrality of the great bulk of literature, it became necessary for 
the Soviet Government to take a definite attitude to the grow- 
ing literary production. The problem of the opposition between 
the proletarian and non-proletarian, the Communist and non- 
Communist, writers was also becoming more acute. All attempts 
to foster artificially proletarian literature having failed, the 
‘fellow-travellers,’ owing to the superior quality of their literary 
technique, easily asserted their superiority. The literary stage 
in those years was practically held by them. But the proletarian 
writers were becoming more and more arrogant and insistent in 
their demand for hegemony. With the foundation of the groups 
‘October’ and ‘ On Guard’ and of the All-Russian Association of 
Proletarian Writers, their activities became more organised and 
systematic, and their campaign for supremacy assumed a more 
violent character. In the resolution passed by the first Pan-Soviet 
Conference of Proletarian Writers it was stated that the rule of 
the proletariat was incompatible with the prevalence of non- 
proletarian literature. In a class society, said the resolution, 
imaginative literature had no right to be neutral. All talks about 
a possibility of peaceful co-operation and competition of different 
literary groups and currents were ‘sheer reactionary Utopia.’ 
The resolution declared the writings of the ‘ fellow-travellers ’ to 
be fundamentally anti-revolutionary and insisted on the prin- 
ciple of the supremacy of proletarian literature being officially 
recognised. 

Throughout 1923-24, violent battles were fought round this 
cardinal problem of literary policy. They culminated in the 
resolution passed by a special conference convoked by the Press 
Department of the Communist Party which confirmed the party’s 
rather benevolent policy towards the ‘ fellow-travellers ’ and their 
literature. The resolution avoided any explicit mention of the 
proletarian literature, but criticised the methods of the proletarian 
literary organisations and rebuked them by proclaiming that ‘ no 
literary current, school or group must come forward in the name 
of the party.’ In 1925 the Communist Party went a stage further, 
when its Central Committee passed the famous resolution which 
became a kind of literary Magna Charta Libertatum, a kind of 
constitution which for some years was to govern all literary 
relations in the Soviet Union. It goes without saying that the 

‘ liberties ’ which it granted to Soviet writers were only relative : 
there could be no question of full creative freedom in the Com- 
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munist State. This was clearly stipulated in the first paragraph 
of the resolution, which almost coincided with the basic principle 
laid down by the Conference of Proletarian Writers. It said, 
namely, that in a Communist society there was and could be no 
neutral art. But this statement was somewhat qualified, and the 
resolution went on to say that in the period of proletarian 
dictatorship the party was confronted by the problem of finding 
a modus vivendi with the peasantry and gradually transforming 
the latter; of admitting a certain amount of co-operation with 
the bourgeoisie and then gradually ousting it; of enrolling the 
intelligentsia in the service of the Revolution and winning it over 
from the bourgeoisie. The resolution admitted that while the 
proletariat already possessed ‘ unfailing criteria for estimating 
the social and political value of any work of art,’ it had no such 
ready-made criteria where the artistic form was concerned. It 
denied the existence of the hegemony of the proletarian writers ; 
the latter must still earn the right to such hegemony. The 
resolution recommended an attitude of ‘tactful care’ with 
regard to the ‘ fellow-travellers,’ so as to ensure their speediest 
adherence to Communism. It also proclaimed the necessity to 
fight all attempts at ‘a purely hothouse proletarian literature.’ 

This literary Magna Charta gave the ‘ fellow-travellers’ a 
certain scope of freedom and something like a sense of security. 
This state of relative freedom lasted till 1929. It was the most 
fruitful period in the history of Soviet Russian literature, which 
saw the appearance of such works as Leonov’s Badgers, Fedin’s 
Cities and Years and Brothers, Olesha’s Envy, etc. Incidentally, 
it also coincided with the revival of the psychological novel as 
a literary genre, which reflected a marked tendency towards 
psychological realism and an attempt to grasp the meaning of 
the Revolution and its various processes instead of merely noting 
them. 

But in 1929, in connexion with the adoption of the Five-Year 
Plan, the extreme Communist wing renewed its attacks on some 
of the ‘ fellow-travellers.’ Two of the leading Soviet writers, 
Pilnyak and Zamyatin, were forced to resign from the All-Russian 
Writers’ Association. There was a lively controversy in the Press 
about the so-called ‘ social command ’ in which many prominent 
writers and critics took part. Most of the writers, even the 
Communist Gladkov, pronounced themselves against the policy 
of giving writers ‘social commands’ or setting them definite 
literary tasks. The moderate Marxist critic Polonsky opposed 
this policy from the Marxist, class point of view. But before a 
few months passed he was himself fallen in disgrace and divested 
of his leading position in the Soviet reviews. The theory of social 
command on a large scale was officially sanctioned, and this in a 
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new and much more drastic form. It was no longer a question 
of carrying out the implicit ‘command’ of the ruling class; it 
was decided to place literature in the service of the Five-Year 
Plan, to give writers explicit social and political tasks to perform, 
toinstil new political blood into a literature that had become much 
too free and objective. The Russian Association of Proletarian 
Writers, led by 100 per cent. Communists, at last won their game 
and began to exercise a virtual dictatorship in all literary matters. 
The result was a drying-up of the creative sources of Russian 
literature and a narrowing-down of its themes. For about three 
years the Five-Year Plan became the sole subject of Soviet 
literature. It produced a few interesting novels (Leonov’s Sot 
and Skutarevsky, Pilnyak’s Volga Flows into the Caspian Sea), but 
they were the more interesting the more they deviated from the 
officially imposed task. And they were simply drowned in a vast 
sea of dull, purely descriptive or obviously biassed writings. At 
the recent Pan-Soviet Literary Congress it was stated that 75 
per cent. of the books published in the period 1928-1931 was 
really worthless. 

This position lasted until 1932, when, by a new resolution of 
the Central Committee of the Communist Party, all the organisa- 
tions of proletarian writers were suppressed and all Soviet writers 
united in a single Union. This step was motivated by the 
successes of Socialist reconstruction, which made the existence 
of separate proletarian literary organisations superfluous. It was 
tantamount to raising the ‘ fellow-travellers ’ to the rank of full- 
fledged allies. The Government decided that, having succeeded 
in breaking the neck of literature and subordinating it to its plan, 
it had achieved a sufficient degree of homogeneity which now 
could be maintained. One of the persons who were mainly 
instrumental in this reversal of policy was Gorky, and since then 
his voice has become particularly weighty in all literary matters. 

What was the general effect on Soviet literature of this new 
swing in the Government policy, and what was its real meaning ? 
The literature of the Five-Year Plan gave way in the last two 
years to what has come to be known as ‘ Socialist Realism.’ The 
transition, however, took place rather imperceptibly, and it is 
not always easy to draw a line between the works belonging to 
one and the other. In any case, by comparison with the period 
1929-32 the interference of the official circles with literature is 
much less obvious. The organisations of proletarian writers 
which exercised a voluntary control and censorship have dis- 
appeared. The Union of Soviet Writers is supposed to comprise 
all those writers living and working in Soviet Russia who adhere 
to the political platform of the Soviet Government, support 
Socialist construction and accept Socialist Realism. Therein it 
Voi, CXVII—No. 696 I 
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differs from all similar bodies in bourgeois countries: it is not a 
mere professional organisation ; its members are held together 
by certain common political and literary principles. The statutes 
of the Union provide that all its members shall adhere to the 
political platform of the Soviet Government and apply in their 
works the method of Socialist Realism. This in itself, of course, 
is a check on the freedom of writers’ creative personality. It is 
an attempt, unique in the history of literature, to impose on the 
whole body of writers of a given country a definite literary method, 
Its uniqueness is emphasised by the fact that this literary method 
is not an invention of that body of writers as such, but has been 
dictated to it by the political leader of the country, a man who 
has never had anything to do with literature. In fact, the catch- 
word of Socialist Realism—this was especially emphasised at the 
first Pan-Soviet Literary Congress in August last—was coined 
by Stalin, and it was he who formulated the task of Soviet writers 
as that of the ‘ engineers of human souls.’ 

But what are the practical manifestations of that new-fangled 
literary method in present-day Russian literature, and what is 
really meant by it? In interpreting the meaning of their latest 
slogan the leading Soviet critics seem to admit that it must be 
taken in a rather broad sense and that it includes a great variety 
of styles. But in their theoretical disquisitions they fail to define 
it more or less precisely even in this broadened conception, and 
when it comes to its practical manifestations the matters become 
still more confused. Inasmuch as the stress in this latest literary 
formula is laid on the word ‘ Realism,’ its point is directed primarily 
against Romanticism, as well as against certain formalistic and 
stylistic innovations which tend to subordinate the description 
of real life and living men to formal and stylistic designs, But 
in this the new method merely sanctions the tendency which has 
been dominant in Soviet Russian literature ever since 1925, 
‘ Back to Realism,’ such has been, in fact, the implied slogan 
presiding over the evolution of the Russian novel since its revival 
in 1925. And the further away from 1925 we are, the more 
pronounced is the tendency to clothe this Realism in its traditional 
classical garments. Fedin’s Brothers (1928) is more realistic and 
true to tradition than his Cities and Years (1925), while most of 
the novels of the Five-Year Plan and of the proletarian Realists 
are still nearer to the old-fashioned realistic school than the 
earlier works of Fedin, Leonov and Kaverin, who were the first 
to revive the novel as such. It may seem paradoxical at first 
glance that as soon as the proletarian literature outgrew its 
infancy, the period of its revolutionary freaks, it became even 
more conservative, more traditional and old-fashioned than the 
literature of the ‘ fellow-travellers.’ But this will appear natural, 
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if we remember the emphasis which the partisans of proletarian 
literature always laid on contents in preference to form. 

But if the proclamation of Realism as the dominant school of 
the age does no more than consecrate the status quo that has 
long been in existence, its qualification by the word ‘ Socialist ’ 
does not help to clarify the position. Is it, after all, only the 
‘Socialist ’ contents of a work, its Socialist message, that makes 
all the difference ? But why then speak of a new literary method 
and style? Some of the Soviet critics draw a parallel between 
Socialist Realism and what a Russian critic of the seventies of 
the last century, Shelgunov, called ‘popular Realism’ (in this 
connexion one may recollect the movement of ‘ Populism ’ started 
a few years ago by a group of French writers, and the works of 
Giono, Dabit and others). He opposed it to what he termed the 
‘aristocratic Realism’ of the majority of Russian writers of 
the nineteenth century. A typical representative of ‘ popular 
Realism,’ he saw in Reshetnikov one of the minor ‘ Populist ’ 
writers of the ’sixties. The essence of ‘ popular Realism’ lay for 
Shelgunov in its preoccupation with social psychology above all. 
It focussed its attention on the ‘ masses,’ on the middle classes 
and the peasants. But after the October Revolution, popular 
Realism, which, according to the critic in question (Pereverzev), 
had survived in some form or other till then, lost its actuality. 
And just as in the ’sixties, after the peasant reform, the Realists 
were now confronted with the task of discovering a new realistic 
method that would suit best the altered social conditions. Socialist 
Realism is thus called upon to reflect ‘ Socialist realities’ and 
‘socialistic mentality.’ Popular Realism is its historical anti- 
thesis and at the same time its essential premise. But this 
Marxian dialectic reasoning really leads us nowhere. 

Other critics oppose Socialist Realism to plain bourgeois 
Realism as a positive form may be-opposed to a negative. The 
traditional bourgeois Realism in all its varieties, they say, was 
rooted in the critical, more or less negative, attitude to reality. 
It was born of a protest against that reality and was potentially 
revolutionary. Socialist Realism, on the contrary, is grounded 
in a positive attitude to the new realities of the Communist 
society. Its starting-point is the acceptance of that new order of 
things. It is essentially optimistic—bejahend, to use a German 
word—while the pre-revolutionary bourgeois Realism was funda- 
mentally pessimistic and often implied a morbid and unhealthy 
attitude to the world. The logical conclusion seems to be that 
Socialist Realism is also potentially—conservative. 

There was also a tendency to oppose Socialist Realism to the 
revolutionary Romanticism which prevailed during the first years 
of the Revolution, and which still characterises the work of some 
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Soviet writers. But the outcome of the long and heated dis- 
cussions on this subject has been the admission of revolutionary 
Romanticism as a necessary component part of Socialist Realism. 
Gorky, in one of his articles published last summer, went even so 
far as to say that revolutionary Romanticism was merely a 
‘ pseudonym of Socialist Realism.’ A formula was thus found 
solving the problem and reconciling the contending literary 
factions, but it hardly added to our understanding of Socialist 
Realism as a literary method. 

Recently a Soviet critic (Nusinov) has discussed the relation- 
ship between Socialist Realism, as a method of psychological 
presentation, and the psychological methods of Dostoevsky and 
Tolstoy. In Dostoevsky he sees the complete antipode of Socialist 
Realism, for the object of his psychologism was to reduce man’s 
actions to a play of eternal forces of good and evil within him 
and to seek a religious solution and explanation. But it is also 
wrong, says Nusinov, to think that Tolstoy’s psychological method 
is essentially nearer to that of Socialist Realism; in fact, it is 
nearer only in one point—in Tolstoy’s moral optimism. But both 
Tolstoy and Dostoevsky showed human beings in their individual, 
not in their social, aspect. With Tolstoy, man is an embodiment 
of good so long as he is left to himself, but becomes an agent of 
evil whenever he is, or feels himself to be, a part of a social: 
collective. Tolstoy’s method is therefore even more harmful and 
dangerous than Dostoevsky’s, says Nusinov. Of all the classics 
of bourgeois Realism, Balzac and Stendahl, with their social and 
historical approach to their themes, stand closest to Socialist 
Realism. Towards the end of his article Nusinov, however, lets 
the cat out of the bag and brings us back to the starting-point by 
disclosing the essentially political nature of Socialist Realism, 
when he says: ‘ The main task of Socialist Realism is to fight for 
the destruction of the world of property and the triumph of 
Socialism.’ 

One of the objects of Socialist Realism in literature has been 
described by some of its exponents as the creation of types, of 
typical personages of the revolutionary epoch. Till now, they 
say, Soviet literature has been unable to create such types. 
Others insist that the literature of Socialist Realism must look 
out for heroes, must reflect the heroic features of the great 
revolutionary age. And here again they recognise the failure of 
the post-revolutionary literature, its unworthiness of the ‘ heroic 
epoch.’ On the whole this tendency to belittle the achievements 
of Soviet literature is a typical feature of the period which 
immed.ately followed the ‘ reform’ of 1932, in marked contrast 
to the preceding period, when new works satisfying the require- 
ments of the moment were easily proclaimed masterpieces, as 
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was the case with Panferov’s Bruski. In the course of the first 
six months of 1934 Soviet writers and critics, led and encouraged 
by Gorky, were heard to complain mere and more often about 
the ‘general low level’ of Soviet literature, especially of its 
technique, its language. Panferov’s Bruski became one of the 
principal targets of these attacks on the low quality of literary 
production—habent sua fata libelli. Of late the intrinsic literary 
qualities of a work, its technical merits, the quality of its language, 
have been playing more and more part in critical estimates. A 
campaign was launched insisting on raising the technical standards 
of literary production, on learning from the ‘classics,’ both 
Russian and foreign. Gorky and some of the leading proletarian 
novelists, especially Fadeev and Sholokhov, played a prominent 
part in that campaign. 

The question is, however, whether Socialist Realism has 
produced any typical works. One of the novels which is com- 
monly regarded in Russia as a typical expression of Socialist 
Realism is Sholokhov’s The Upturned Soil. In a way it belongs 
to the Five-Year Plan literature, dealing as it does with the 
collectivisation of land in the Cossack regions. But among the 
Five-Year Plan works it stands out for its greater inner freedom 
and objectivity. It satisfies the requirements of Socialist Realism, 
inasmuch as it gives a picture of the Socialist realities drawn on a 
vast scale, and shows us a whole section of Soviet Russian life. 
Sholokhov is also quite successful in creating striking typical 
figures. Davydov, a Communist workman who combats the 
small-bourgeois instincts and tendencies of the Cossacks ; Nagul- 
nov, who represents the Left wing excesses within the Communist 
Party and is finally ‘ sacked’ ; Ostrovnov, a typical kulak, who, 
in joining the collective farm and even becoming its manager, 
pursues his own personal and class ends, are all typical figures. 
But there is little of ‘ socialistic heroism ’ in the novel ; it portrays 
no heroes. The author may have meant Davydov to be the 
embodiment of revolutionary heroic qualities, but if so, he has 
hardly succeeded in making us believe in him as a hero: an 
unprejudiced reader does not even feel any sympathy for Davydov, 
let alone admire him. There is rather something to admire in 
Nagulnov, who from the orthodox point of view is a heretic. In 
general it is very difficult to say why Sholokhov’s second novel 
should be regarded as the work of a Socialist Realist and not of 
a Realist tout court, or what there is in its method to distinguish 
it from some of the earlier works of Soviet literature handling the 
realities of Soviet life in a spirit of Realism. 

The same applies to another novel which has been heralded 
as a great achievement of Socialist Realism—Bruno Yasensky’s 
A Man Changing His Skin. Yasensky is a curious instance of a 
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non-Russian writer (he is a Polish Communist, I think) writing 
in Russian: there are at present in Soviet Russia several foreign 
Communists who have beceme Soviet writers, and the Bolsheviks 
are naturally proud of this proof of the international character of 
their literature. Yasensky is one of them. The action of his novel 
takes place in Tadjikistan, in Central Asia, against the background 
of Socialist ‘ construction.’ Its principal character is a young 
American engineer who is gradually transformed from a typical 
bourgeois into a good Communist. Yasensky tries to combine his 
Socialist outlook with the elements of a novel of adventures and 
a detective thriller ; but is this a hall-mark of Socialist Realism ? 

Kataev’s novel Forward, Oh Time !, translated into English 
about a year ago, is also often regarded by the Soviet critics as 
an instance of Socialist Realism. It is a novel of the second period 
of the Five-Year Plan literature, different in many a way from the 
novels of its first period (those of Pilnyak, Leonov, Gladkov and 
others). Here too, of course, there is a portrayal of Socialist 
realities. There is even a peculiar Socialist mass heroism, though 
tempered by some very unheroic motives. But there are neither 
real heroes nor real types in Kataev’s novel. His Realism is 
rather a-psychological. In its method his novel differs from the 
majority of the realistic works of the latest period of Soviet 
literature, and in any case it is difficult to trace it back to the 
classics of traditional Realism whom Gorky and other exponents 
of Socialist Realism set up as masters and models to the younger 
Soviet writers. (In the case of Sholokhov and Fadeev their 
manner is easily traceable to Tolstoy.) Kataev’s novel rather 
bears traces of Western European and American influences, 
About two years ago a curious discussion broke out in Soviet 
literary circles as to whether Soviet literature should learn from 
the Russian classics or follow the latest developments of the 
European and American literature and keep step with them. 
The nationalistic view was advocated chiefly by the conservative | 
Realists from among the proletarian writers (Fadeev, Sholokhov 
and others), while some of the young ‘ bourgeois’ individualists 
(Kaverin, Olesha and Kataev among others) came forward as 
Westerners and ‘ Modernists’ and called upon Soviet literature 
to learn from Proust, Joyce and Dos Passos. These three names 
are usually mentioned whenever there is question of non-Russian 
influences in contemporary Russian literature. But one can 
hardly speak of any serious influence on Russian literature of 
either Proust or Joyce. The only writer who had many things 
in common with Joyce was Andrey Bely ; but, in the first place, 
he belongs to the pre-Soviet period of Russian literature, and, 
secondly, in his case it was a question, not of influence, but of 
treading on the same unexplored ground. Bely arrived indepen- 
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dently at many of the things which the Western European reader 
is accustomed to associate with Joyce. As regards Proust, his 
influence can be detected to a certain extent in the prose of Boris 
Pasternak, and perhaps, but to a still lesser extent, in the work 
of Yury Olesha. But the great majority of Soviet Russian 
literature is quite free from it (it is much more noticeable among 
the young Russian émigré writers, which is only natural, of 
course). More real is the influence exercised by John Dos Passos. 
His novels are being translated into Russian, his plays staged in 
Moscow. It is his cinematographic technique of the novel (which 
really goes back to Jules Romains’ Unanimisme), with its 
multitude of characters, its rapidly shifting scenes, its close-ups, 
as well as his general revolutionary outlook and his endeavours to 
create a type of novel in which individual destinies would be 
dissolved in the mass and in a wide current of time (Romains’ 
Les hommes de bonne volonté is an example of the same tendency, 
though with Romains individual psychology plays a much greater 
part), that attracts the young Soviet writers. Dos Passos’s (and 
Romains’) influence is especially felt in the construction of 
Kataev’s Forward, Oh Time!. Some traces of it can also be 
found in the novels of Venyamin Kaverin, though in the case of 
this ‘ westernising’ Romanticist it is complicated by several other 
and totally different influences—of Hoffmann, Edgar Allan Poe 
and others. But if it is possible to speak at present of any serious 
Western European influences in Russian literature, it is rather 
the influence of the classics of European Realism, especially of 
Balzac, in whom of late the Soviet critics and writers have been 
taking great interest. It is Balzac’s social psychology and 
physiology that appeal to the adepts of Socialist Realism. 

The recent first Congress of Soviet Writers (held in August 
1934) once more emphasised the close connexion which exists 
between literature and politics in Soviet Russia. The Congress 
took place under the auspices of the Union of Soviet Writers and 
with the benevolent protection and encouragement of the official 
Government and party circles. Nearly every speaker deemed it 
his duty to introduce, one way or other, the name of Stalin, and 
Isaac Babel went even so far as to exhort his colleagues to emulate 
Stalin’s style. The Government spokesman at the Congress, a 
certain Zhdanov, laid it down without any ambiguity that 
literature in Soviet Russia must be tendentious. And some of the 
most eminent Soviet writers one after another subscribed (had to 
subscribe ?) to this view. Thus, Vsevolod Ivanov, who in 1922 
belonged to the group of ‘ Serapion Brothers,’ which in its literary 
manifesto flatly rejected all ‘ tendentiousness,’ now said : 

Life has quickly taught us. Through the ranks of non-party writers 
there passed Communist writers who . . . actively fought the lofty world 
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of art, the influences of alien literatures, who knew how to assimilate all 
the accomplishments of the bourgeois literature and how to reject quickly 
and without regret all its defects and above all its inherent falsehood and 
make-believe. I affirm that all those, without a single exception, who had 
signed the manifesto of the ‘ Serapion Brothers’ or sympathised with it, have 
gone in the course of the last twelve years through this growth of con- 
sciousness, and that not one of them would not accept in all sincerity the 
statement formulated by comrade Zhdanov to the effect that we are in 
favour of Bolshevist tendentiousness in literature. 


Some of the speeches at the Congress were frankly political in 
their purpose and spirit. Thus Vsevolod Vishnevsky, a rather 
bombastic Communist playwright, the author of An Optimistic 
. Tragedy and other plays, made a speech full of the spirit of Soviet 
militarism, directed against Japan and the ‘ imperialist ’ world, 
and exhorted ‘his friend Olesha’ not to lose sight, amid his 
dreams about a better future, of the imminent necessity of 
defending the Soviet Union arms in hand against an ‘ imperialist 
aggression.’ One of the problems to which the Congress devoted 
great attention was that of the literatures of national minorities 
(Georgian, Armenian, White Russian, etc.). Particular stress 
was laid on the fact that Soviet literature is not really confined 
to Russian literature, or literature in the Russian language. 
But though the general mood prevailing at this Soviet literary 
parade was that of well-intentioned docility and readiness to 
carry out the implied ‘social command ’—that is, to glorify 
Socialism in terms of Socialist Realism, provided a certain scope 
of freedom of expression was granted to the writers—some of the 
mildly individualist heretics struck a note of their own which is 
not without significance. It was best formulated perhaps by 
Victor Shklovsky, a very gifted but extravagant critic of the 
‘Formalist’ school, and among other things a sympathetic 
student of Sterne, when he spoke of the period of ‘ new humanism’ 
and ‘ new sensibility,’ of the signs of a revived interest in man. 
But it found its most passionate and brilliant expression in the 
speech of Yury Olesha, the author of Envy, one of the most 
remarkable and original works in the whole of Soviet literature. 
Olesha stated quite clearly the impossibility for a writer to fulfil 
a ‘social command.’ ‘ Every artist,’ he said, ‘can write only 
what he can write.’ It was difficult for him to understand the 
character of an ordinary worker or of a revolutionary hero; he 
could not put himself into his shoes, and therefore could not 
write about him. He was primarily interested in man as such, 
and especially in the modern young man. As an artist he would 
like to go to that young man and ask him who he was, what were 
his feelings, what dreams did he dream, what colours did he see, 
what he loved, what he accepted and what he rejected. ‘ What 
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are you like, the young man of the Socialist society?’ asks 
Olesha. ‘ Does reason or feeling prevail in you; can you weep, 
are you tender, have you grasped all that which used to frighten 
me?’ In addressing these questions to the young man of Soviet 
Russia, as a stranger, as a man of another world, Olesha recog- 
nises that he, although himself fairly young (he was born in 1895), 
has his roots in the old pre-Soviet world : an admission that goes 
a long way to prove the spirit of continuity that binds the best 
there is in Soviet literature to the old Russian literature. In the 
same speech Olesha reveals that his conception of literature has 
much in common with the traditional moralistic conception. 
His tendentiousness is rather of a moral than political or social 
order. He thinks that the task incumbent on the writer of our 
days is to create books that would call forth in the younger 
generation a sense of emulation, a realisation of the necessity of 
‘becoming better.’ A writer must be an educator. For Olesha, 
Communism is not only an economic but also a moral system. 
He hopes that the young people of Soviet Russia will be the first 
to embody that aspect of Communism, and he seems determined 
to devote himself to the task of helping them in this direction. 
It is interesting to note that Olesha’s latest work, a film scenario 
called A Severe Youth, advocates the principle of ‘ qualitative 
inequality ’ in a Communist society, just as in his earlier works 
(Envy, Love, The Cherry Stone, etc.) he set out to vindicate the 
place of ‘ feelings’ in the world of ‘ rational practicism.’ 

The principal resolution passed by the Congress on the report 
of Gorky does not, however, reflect any of these tendencies and 
confines itself to well-intentioned commonplace utterances. It 
says that, ‘ thanks to the victorious Socialist construction and the 
routing of the class enemies of the proletariat,’ the imaginative 
literature of the Soviet Union has become a mighty factor of 
Socialist culture and of the education of the labouring masses in 
the spirit of Socialism. It urges the necessity of helping the 
writers to create ‘ works of art of high quality permeated with the 
spirit of Socialism.’ The general impression one gleans from 
reading the long reports of this imposing Soviet literary parade 
is that literature in Soviet Russia has once more owned—and 
this time with a show of freedom from compulsion—to its status 
as ancilla rei publica. 

GLEB STRUVE. 
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BEcAUSE Gerard Manley Hopkins was both a Jesuit and a poet, 
and because there is evidence that the double vocation was not 
wholly harmonised, his other than purely literary critics suffer a 
dilemma. Either with the priests they declare that poetry must 
be secondary to the priestly vocation, or with the lovers of letters 
they regret that any adopted vocation should have been allowed 
(by the poet himself) to conflict with the destiny that this born 
poet brought with him into the world. There have been poets and 
priests—but possibly not among the Jesuits—who have reconciled 
poetry with the priestly vocation; but Hopkins did so incom- 
pletely, and on the evidence of his verse alone he reminds us more 
of Donne than of George Herbert. This dilemma should be 
stated frankly, because the two sides will never agree which 


should take precedence of the other. The two standards of 
virtue are different and, in the end, not to be reconciled. It must, 
I think, also be conceded that Hopkins fell short of self-unity. 
The simplest evidence of this is contained in a passage of letter 
XC. in the first volume. There Hopkins wrote : 


I may as well say what I should not otherwise have said, that I always 
knew in my heart Walt Whitman’s mind to be more like my own than any © 
other man’s living. As he is a very great scoundrel this is not a pleasant 
confession. And this also makes me the more desirous to read him and the 
more determined that I will not. 


We are not always right in the judgment of ourselves, but 
there is some colour for Hopkins’s verdict in his poetry. There- 
fore the fact of an inner conflict is best accepted, if only in order 
that the long-awaited correspondence with Robert Bridges, his 
literary executor and only public as well as critic, and with Canon 
Dixon, his admirer, may be read without distraction over the two 
vocations that refused perfectly to coincide. 

Professor Abbott’s introduction explains that Bridges’s share 


1 The Letters of Gerard Manley Hopkins to Robert Bridges (edited with Notes 
and Introduction by Claude Colleer Abbott); The Correspondence of Gerard 
Manley Hopkins and Richard Watson Dixon (edited by the same). Two vols. : 
Milford, 30s. 
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of this correspondence has disappeared; that the (temporal) 
diary left by Hopkins may yet be published ; that a volume of 
his letters to Coventry Patmore and others is projected; and 
gives timely proof that Bridges, so far from delaying the pub- 
lication of Hopkins’s poetry from 1889-1918, continuously nursed 
the reputation of his dead friend by feeding anthologists with 
specimens of the poetry from 1893 to 1915—when Bridges’s own 
anthology, The Spirit of Man, included seven poems. That is a 
telling vindication ; nor can it be denied that 1918 was probably 
the earliest year in which the strange but beautiful poetry of 
Hopkins had a chance of being duly appreciated. The record of 
the sales of the book, however, which Professor Abbott has 
supplied, shows that the response was as slender in number as it 
was unhesitating in conviction. The few were certain, but the 
certain were the few. Now the taste that this, like all original 
poetry, has to create for itself is growing, and the slowness of its 
growth is evidence that the taste is likely to endure. 

The examples of the prose contained in Father G. F. Lahey’s 
Memoir of Hopkins showed that his prose was equally original. 
These letters, however, are to be considered less as examples of 
that prose—which, like the poetry, resembles oil-painting laid 
on the paper with the palette-knife or squeezed in lumps from the 
tube—than as a record of his thoughts and theories, particularly 
on rhythm, metre, and poetry. These were the only subjects on 
which the two friends were perfectly unconstrained. The letters 
to Bridges begin at the end of Hopkins’s time at Oxford and 
continue, with one or two intervals, until his death in 1889. 
With a date or two in mind, we can follow the correspondence 
easily. Hopkins was born in 1844, went to Balliol in 1863, was 
converted to Catholicism in 1866, joined the Society of Jesus in 
1868 (when he burned his early verses), was ordained in 1877, 
received a Dublin professorship of Greek in 1884, and devoted 
himself increasingly to music, as related in an appendix to the 
first of these volumes, until his death five years later. He believed 
in his music so far as to write in April 1885 : 

It is a test too: if you do not like it, it is because there is something 
you have not seen and I see. That at least is in my mind, and if the whole 
world agreed to condemn it I should only tell them to take a generation 
and come to me again. 

This very characteristic sentence is worth quoting. It means 
that every impulse acknowledged by Hopkins was strong, and 
therefore that in a man of such diverse sympathies and capacities 
the harmonising of them under any regimentation was bound to 
be a difficult or desperate struggle. One does not wish to exag- 
gerate this sense of frustration. The bulk of the letters are con- 
cerned with the criticism of the verses that the friends exchanged ; 
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but whenever a biographical reference appears, it touches on this 
discord. If, then, the references that follow are deemed by the 
Society or by those jealous of Hopkins’s memory to give a false 
perspective, the answer is that there are no others. To call thisa 
correspondence exclusively devoted to the intricacies of metrical 
theory would, in fact, be an untrue description of this. 

The biographical lights contained in these letters reveal four 
facts : that Hopkins had a very affectionate nature which missed 
the response that he could have found in a circle of friends ; that 
his friendship with Bridges, though unwavering, was incomplete 
because Bridges was totally blind to the religion in which Hopkins 
was centred ; that Hopkins was satisfied neither with his work— 
though parochial work, a post at Oxford, positions as select 
preacher, and finally as professor of classics and examiner were 
in turn given to him—nor with his poetry and music because he 
had so little leisure for either; and that throughout he felt 
deprived of encouragement, without which, he said, he could not 
produce happily. From all this there resulted depression and 
complaints of ill-health. The impression left is of a man little 
suited to any strict organisation ; too individual to be merged 
happily in the ranks ; and over-worried by practical responsibility 
—for instance, by setting or correcting examination papers, 
because he had the artist’s temper that prefers to do an individual 
thing in the most personal way. There is no reason to suppose, 
however, that his ordination was regretted, but one fancies him 
to have been better suited, for example, for the Oratory. A 
congenial and little regimented community seems to have been 
his need. 

He speaks constantly of his need for friendship, constantly of 
his need for encouragement ; and the only work that seems not 
to have worried him was his poetry and his music, both of which 
he pursued whatever criticisms his friends might make. Here 
his poise is remarkable. He wrote (or composed) and defended 
his practice as one who well knew what he wanted to do and was 
at no loss to find reasons for his departures from common practice. 
Indeed, his chief musical critic found him self-willed and obdurate 
to argument ; and if he did not fit in with musical authority he 
may have found obedience still harder in work that was rather 
a duty than a spontaneous outflow of his heart and head. He 
was as sensitive to the beauty of people as to that of Nature or 
of poetry, and this sensitiveness craved expression. Speaking of 
a stranger in an early letter, Hopkins wrote : 


I did not know he was one of the faithful before. His face was 
fascinating me last term: I generally have one fascination or another on. 
Sometimes I dislike the faces which fascinate me but sometimes much the 
reverse, as is the present case. 








—— 
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Since he was also inclined to drawing, though this was not pursued 
as were his poetry and later his music, we see him drawn in several 
directions that he found it not easy to reconcile with the vocation 
that he had adopted. In letter LIII. he wrote : 


I cannot in conscience spend time’on poetry, neither have I the induce- 
ments and inspirations that make others compose. Feeling, love in 
particular, is the great moving power and spring of verse and the only 
person that I am in love with seldom, especially now, stirs my heart 
sensibly and when he does I cannot always ‘ make capital’ of it, it would 
be sacrilege todoso. Then again I have of myself made verse so laborious. 


The order in which different kinds of beauty waylaid him is 
described in letter LXIV., and perhaps in the vague suggestion 
of a community of friends, of beautiful characters, put forth by 
Whitman, Hopkins found the shadow of the ideal he much more 
fastidiously cherished : 

No one can admire beauty of the body more than I do, and it is of course 
a comfort to find beauty in a friend or a friend in beauty, But this kind of 
beauty is dangerous. Then comes the beauty of the mind, such as 
genius, and this is greater than the beauty of the body and not to call 
dangerous. And more beautiful than the beauty of the mind is beauty of 
character, the ‘ handsome heart.’ Now every beauty is not a wit or genius 
nor has every wit or genius character. For though even bodily beauty, 
even the beauty of blooming health, is from the soul, in the sense, as we 
Aristotelian Catholics say, that the soul is the form of the body, yet the 
soul may have no other beauty, so to speak, than that which it expresses 
in the symmetry of the body—barring those blurs in the cast which would 
not be found in the die or the mould. This needs no illustration, as all 
know it. But what is more to be remarked is that in like manner the soul 
may have no further beauty than that which is seen in the mind, that 
there may be genius uninformed by character. I wonder sometimes at 
this in a man like Tennyson... . 


He hated ugliness in industrial towns, and was always 
refreshed by holidays in the country. Indeed, to be without the 
country was an active deprivation to him. In letter LXXVII. 
he says : 

The vein urged by any country sight or feeling of freedom or leisure 
(you cannot tell what a slavery of mind or heart it is to live my life in a 
great town) soon dried and I do not know if I can coax it to run again. 
Some years later, in March 1885, writing from Dublin, he 
remarked : 

The delightful old French Father who teaches Logic here . . . will 
have it that I am dying—of anemia. I am not, except at the rate that we 
all are; still I could do (indeed how gladly I could)—as they say—with 
more life. 

Two months later he exclaimed : ‘ Change is the only relief, and 
that I seldom get.’ A pregnant sentence (1888) is: ‘It appears 
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I want not scenery but friends.’ In the same year, the year 
before he died of typhoid, and while he was worried over his 
examination papers, there is a cry of distress : 

It seems to me I can not always last like this : in mind or body or both 


I shall give way—and all I really need is a certain degree of relief and 
change; but I do not think that what I need I shall get in time to save me, 


He was also haunted by the feeling that his endeavours had 
ended in nothing, that he was a ‘eunuch’ who had bred no 
offspring even in the arts. That was inevitable, since virtually 
nothing of his had been published, and Bridges and Dixon were 
his only readers. 

His references to encouragement are not only personal. He 
was fully aware how necessary this is to artistic production, and 
declared that a great work was like a great victory for England, 
His remarks on fame are noble. For himself: ‘I must absolutely 
have encouragement as much as crops rain; afterwards I am 
independent.’ For fame, while placing it of course below virtue, 
he makes a great and serious claim : 


I say it deliberately and before God, I would have you and Canon 
Dixon and all true poets remember that fame, the being known, though 
in itself one of the most dangerous things to man, is nevertheless the true 
and appointed air, element, and setting of genius and its works. What 
are works of art for? to educate, to be standards. Education is meant 
for the many, standards are for public use. . . . We must then try to be 
known, aim at it, take means to it. And this without puffing in the process 
or pride in the success. But still. Besides, we are Englishmen. A great 
work by an Englishman is like a great battle won by England. It is an 
unfading bay tree. It will even be admired by and praised by and do good 
to those who hate England (as England is most perilously hated), who do 
not wish even to be benefitted by her. It is then even a patriotic duty 
Ty moujoe évepyeiv and to secure the fame and permanence of the work, 
Art and its fame do not really matter, spiritually they are nothing, virtue 
is the only good ; but it is only by bringing in the infinite that to a just 
judgment they can be made to look infinitesimal or small or less than 
vastly great ; and in this ordinary view of them I apply to them, and it is 
the true rule for dealing with them, what Christ our Lord said of virtue, 
Let your light shine before men that they may see your good works (say, 
of art) and glorify your Father in heaven (that is, acknowledge that they 
have an absolute excellence in them and are steps in the scale of infinite 
and inexhaustible excellence). 


Hopkins reminded both his correspondents that conspicuous 
personal brilliance was not in accord with the community he had 
joined, and he was probably found ‘ unpractical,’ even in his 
daily employments, because he did not fit easily in any routine 
and found official duties of the secular sort irksome. ‘ Discourage- 
ment,’ he wrote to Bridges, ‘is not what my complaint, n my 
opinion, needs. Our institute provides us means of discourage- 
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ment, and on me at all events they have had all the effect that 
could be expected or wished and rather more.’ Again, in February 
1887, he wrote: ‘ My trouble is not the not being able to write a 
book ; it is not being fit for my work and the struggling vainly to 
make myself fitter.’ A year later, after speaking of the return of 
poetic inspiration that a fortnight in Wales had brought, he 
wrote: ‘far more than direct want of time, I find most against 
poetry and production in the life I lead. . . . Nothing comes: 
I am a eunuch—but it is for the kingdom of heaven’s sake.’ A 
pathetic sentence, written in August 1888, clinches the picture : 
‘It appears I want not scenery but friends.’ From almost the 
last letter (page 295) we wince for him at this : 

I agree to your musical strictures and almost invite your rebukes and 
if I do not do so heartily it is because a perfect organization for crippling 
me exists and the one for ‘ encouragemental purposes’ (modern English) 
is not laid down yet. 


It was not, then, the drudgery of correcting examination 
papers, nor his political discomfort in the Ireland of the ‘eighties 
when his animosity to Gladstone and to Parnell implies Unionist 
sympathies in himself, that explains his feeling of frustration. He 
seems rather to have chosen the very body into which his 
affectionate, artistic, and highly individual temper could have 
hoped to fit with the least chance of success ; and of course he 
blamed himself, and not his nature. We are sorry, since there 
existed alternatives, though the perfect one is not easy to suggest. 
Whatever life he had-chosen, in his art—whether poetry or music 
—he would have played a lone hand, have been discouraged by 
offering work not likely to have been quickly appreciated, and so, 
even among a few devoted friends, have felt the want of support 
in his work which was one of the cravings of his nature. 

It is essential, however, to distinguish between the undeniable 
fact revealed by this correspondence and the small, if persistent, 
part it holds through the letters themselves. The bulk of them 
are devoted to the exposition of his theories of rhythm and metre, 
and few more technical letters of equal number have been written 
by any English poet. The simplest summary of these theories is 
to be found in the letters to Canon Dixon, which form the second 
volume, because Dixon, unlike Bridges, wrote by ear and made 
no pretence to be a learned metrist. To Dixon, therefore, every- 
thing is explained, and the explanations are a valuable elucidation 
of the preface to Hopkins’s Poems published by Bridges. 

A few quotations will make the elements clear : 

I had long haunting my ear the echo of a new rhythm which now I 
realised on paper in ‘ The Wreck of the Deutschland.’ To speak shortly, it 
consists in scanning by accents or stresses alone, without any account of 
the number of syllables, so that a foot may be one strong syllable or it may 
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be many light and one strong. I do not say the idea is altogether new; 
there are hints of it in music, in nursery rhymes and popular jingles, in the 
poets themselves. .. . 


This then is the essence of sprung rhythm: one stress makes one foot, 
no matter how many or few the syllables. 


I call rising rhythm that in which the slack comes first, as in iambs and 
anapests, falling that in which the stress comes first, as in trochees and 
dactyls. 


‘ Outriding feet,’ that is parts of which do not count in the scanning 
(such as you find in Shakespeare’s later plays, but as a licence, whereas 
mine are rather calculated effects); others in the ordinary scanning 
counterpointed (this is counterpoint: Héme to his méther’s héuse private 
returned and ‘ But to vdnquish by wisdom héllish wiles ’ etc.) ; 


The choruses of Samson Agonistes are in my judgment counterpointed 
throughout; that is, each line (or nearly so) has two different coexisting 
scansions. But when you reach that point the secondary or ‘ mounted 
rhythm,’ which is necessarily a sprung rhythm, overpowers the original or 
conventional one and then this becomes superfluous and may be got rid of ; 
by taking that last step you reach simple sprung rhythm. Milton must 
have known this but had reasons for not taking it. 


Though the discussion of metre takes the principal place in 
both series of letters, we must not allow it to bury the friendship 
that tied the three poets together. All were isolated men. Even 
Robert Bridges began by publishing through the private press of 
Dr. Daniel at Oxford. Canon Dixon hada tiny audience. Hopkins 
never had an audience at all. To Hopkins each of the other two 
supplied, as it were, a friendly hand out of the darkness; but 
since the letters from Bridges are not available, we cannot compare 
exactly the responses that Hopkins received. He had been 
sufficiently drawn to the poetry of Dixon to initiate the corre- 
spondence himself. A convenient plea was the fact that Dixon 
had been a master at Highgate when Hopkins had been a school- 
boy there. His approach was made in June 1878, and the 
unappreciated Dixon was transported to learn that a stranger 
had been moved by his own poetry enough to copy some of his 
verses, when, by joining the Jesuits, Hopkins foresaw that he 
would no longer possess books of his own. Dixon, therefore—at 
least, as a poet—was as much in need of encouragement as 
Hopkins ; but on the other hand, he must have been in less need 
of ordinary friends and was happier in the vocation he had 
chosen. Bridges was much the most favourably situated of the 
three, but (so far as we can judge without his own replies) he 
lacked the beauty of spirit that made Dixon’s answers so touching. 
In matters apart from poetry Hopkins and Bridges could never 
be very close ; but we infer that the souls of Dixon and Hopkins 
would have been capable of a fine friendship even if the bond of 
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poetry had not brought them together. In Bridges, Hopkins had 
of living men the one best qualified to appreciate and to criticise 
his rhythmical experiments, and through this channel his hunger 
for friendship and inevitable desire to discuss a personal interest 
that could never be stifled found its outlet. Dixon supplied a 
similar need, but Dixon was also an admirer who tried more than 
one rash attempt to lure Hopkins into print. Moreover, Dixon 
had a beauty of character to which Hopkins was very sensible, 
and it is a natural regret that circumstances constrained the three 
to lead such separated lives and to confine their interchange of 
letters so largely to technical criticism. They scarcely met. 

The correspondence, which has been judiciously and unobtru- 
sively edited by Professor Abbott, has two enduring interests. 
The poetry of Gerard Manley Hopkins has made such a profound 
impression upon all open to its original beauty that men’s interest 
in the author of such poetry will deepen with time. One can 
foresee the probability of increasingly new and rival interpretations 
of the man, and so everything that he wrote will become precious. 
The second interest is the added light it throws upon the theories 
too cursorily discussed in his own preface. Hopkins’s life had 
some of the ‘ terrible pathos’ that Dixon found in the poetry, 
and the man stands apart, as does the poet in his verses, because 
no poet of equal originality or stronger natural impulse has been 
so ready to sacrifice his gift to a conception of virtue that proved 
nearly incompatible with its exercise. It may even prove, by a 
kind of poetic justice, that both the established Bridges and the 
still under-appreciated Dixon will strengthen their claim upon 
posterity by their friendship with this friend, and that Bridges 
himself will find one of his strongest bonds with the future to 
have been the memoir that he bestowed upon the one and the 
editing, and preservation of the letters, that performed a priceless 
service to the other. 

OsBERT BURDETT. 
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THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


POETS AND POLITICS 


It is characteristic of the modern journalistic attitude to verse 
that the complaints which were levelled four years ago at the 
poetry of T. S. Eliot and his imitators are being repeated to-day 
as a protest against an entirely new school. The fact that a 
new school has arisen at all seems not generally to be recognised, 
although to those who have followed closely the recent develop- 
ment of English poetry it seems not impossible that a new and 
closer relationship of the poet to the public is gradually being 
established. As recently as 1928 Herbert Read could write with 
ample justification: ‘ There has surely never been a period in 
our literary history when poetry was so little read and the poet so 
little recognised.’ To the sanguine there now seem signs that 
that position is in process of amelioration. 

The manner of such amelioration and the dangers attendant 
on its early stages provide the title for the present article. Fora 
significant mark of the new school (which has as yet no name to 
distinguish it further) is its attention to contemporary politics. 
And when poetry begins to concern itself with politics it is 
touching ground which every reader of every newspaper is pleased 
to regard as ‘ reality.’ The poet is once more giving himself the 
chance of becoming the voice of the people. The danger is, of 
course, that in so doing he may very well cease to be a poet. 
Lamartine was a poet because he wrote Le Lac, but his poems 
were read because he was a politician. Listen to his own testi- 
mony (in a letter, April 1848) : 

It is clear that I am part of the purpose of God, for I appear, even in 
my own eyes, to be indeed a miracle. I cannot understand, otherwise 
than by a breath of the divine spirit, the inconceivable popularity in 
which I am held here, by the poorest workers as well as in the richest 
salons and in the shops of the middle classes. I can go nowhere without 
being met by a very riot of love and admiration. . . . The heart of the 


country, as well as the Chamber, is secretly mine, more than it ever was. 
. At this moment I alone represent popularity. 


Is this the position for which the leftward poets of to-day are 
preparing themselves ? 
1 Phases of English Poetry (Hogarth Press, 1928). 
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For ten years English poetry was dominated by the figure 
of an American, T. S. Eliot. It is so no longer, though not a poet 
writing to-day can entirely escape his influence. To use the 
terms of Coleridge, T. S. Eliot served the modern poet both as 
‘fashioner ’ and ‘ seer,’ and even where his vision is not shared 
his technical mastery must be a shining example to those who are 
striving to let ideas produce their own rhythms. His was un- 
deniably the poetry of frustration and disillusionment, fitting a 
post-war attitude but not directly related to war or its conse- 
quences. ‘ Where are the eagles and the trumpets ?’ he asked, 
and could only answer, ‘ Buried beneath some snow-deep Alps.’ 
The mermaids will not sing for J. Alfred Prufrock, for his timid 
bourgeois soul would never yield to their song; and Apeneck 
Sweeney is now the only audience for the nightingales which 

sang within the bloody wood 
When Agamemnon cried aloud, 
And let their liquid siftings fall 
To stain the stiff dishonoured shroud. 
Mirages of limpid water draw us across the Waste Land, and we 
may desire but cannot accomplish ‘ the awful daring of a moment’s 
surrender which an age of prudence can never retract.’ 

This defeatist element in Eliot’s work, marvellous as is the 
perfection of its expression, appears now to have led to an in- 
evitable reaction. It was perhaps unreasonable to expect that 


the poet who so vividly mirrored a state of being near to despair 
should also point an acceptable way to salvation, but Eliot’s 
final refuge in the spiritual discipline of religion must have dis- 
appointed many of his followers. In Ash Wednesday (1930) it 
could be seen that he himself had found, or was finding, a way of 
escape. But there were many who could not pray with him 


Teach us to care and not to care, 
Teach us to sit still. 


They were younger than he and they fiercely refused to sit still. 
What, then, were they to do ? 

Eliot had sublimely shown the tragic state of middle-class 
man, ‘ quite uncivilized, but refined beyond the point of civiliza- 
tion,’ of man as ‘le nourrisson des grandes vulgarisations,’* a 
phrase used by Adrienne Monnier of James Joyce’s Leopold 
Bloom, but equally applicable to Eliot’s Sweeney. The unhappy 
tendencies remarked in the preface to Lyrical Ballads had steadily 
pursued their course, and the position confirmed Wordsworth’s 
view of 130 years earlier : 

For a multitude of causes, unknown to former times, are now acting 
with a combined force to blunt the discriminating powers of the mind, 


2 Nouvelle Revue Francaise, May 1, 1931. 
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and, unfitting it for all voluntary exertion, to reduce it to a state of almost 
savage torpor. The most effective of these causes are the great national 
events which are daily taking place, and the increasing accumulation of 
men in cities, where the uniformity of their occupations produces a craving 
for extraordinary incident, which the rapid communication of intelligence 
hourly gratifies. 


In Wordsworth’s day it was still possible to counteract this 
evil by the method of the Lyrical Ballads, but by the twentieth 
century a spiritual escape into the solace of the unspoiled country- 
side could be nothing but futile temporising. It was*in retreating 
from contemporary problems towards an artificially bucolic 
landscape of their own fashioning that the Georgians made their 
fatal mistake. The facts must be faced. Eliot faced them for his 
class, the class from which poets are nowadays drawn, and retired 
in desperation to the more comfortable bosom of the Church. 
In a poem by Gavin Ewart, one of the youngest of those who 
obtain a critical hearing to-day, the ‘ poet of the Generation’ 
thus sums up the situation in which Eliot’s disciples were left : 

We are swept away by a strange tide, 
Did Mr. Eliot at Hyde 

Park Corner in 1917 boarding a bus 
Foresee it? He was not born in us 


But we in him. 

He gave us a voice, strengthened each limb, 
Set us a few mental exercises 

And left us to our own devices. 

At first we ran up trees in distraction, 
Mimicked his every action, 

But now are back on earth again 

Sheltered by a gourd and sane.* 


The poets are ‘ back on earth,’ and have yielded to a ‘ strange 
tide ’ so that they may be swirled away from the desolation of the 
Waste Land. The tide is largely a political one. The left hand 
has been extended for rescue and gratefully grasped. Indeed, it 
is scarcely surprising that revolution in some form should seem 
to offer the only release from a bondage that has become pro- 
gressively less tolerable. 

Wordsworth, as the preface to Lyrical Ballads shows, per- 
ceived clearly enough the beginning of the drift to the present 
position. In a celebrated passage in that preface he established 
also his faith that new ways of life, however unfamiliar to his 
own generation, would find new poets. ‘ If the labours of Men 
of Science should ever create any material revolution, direct or 
indirect, in our condition, and in the impressions which we 


habitually receive, the Poet will sleep then no more than at 
* New Verse, May 1933. 
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present.’ The appalling vulgarisation of the mind which Eliot 
portrayed cannot, of course, be ascribed directly to the ‘ labours 
of Men of Science,’ yet without a doubt scientific progress is the 
most important conditioning factor of the temper of our age. 
And Wordsworth, at the time of Lyrical Ballads, was a revolu- 
tionary poet. Is there not some illuminating parallel to be drawn 
between the political outlook of the poets of the late eighteenth 
century and those of to-day ? 

At first the answer seems to be No. Broadly, it may be 
argued that poets, and especially young poets, are by nature 
more receptive to ideas of political revolution than their fellows. 
The protection of money and personal property by established 
institutions must mean less to poets than to other men, for money 
and personal property are to them of less value, and established 
institutions of less benefit, than to others. Their preoccupation 
with the heart and mind of man rather than with his social power 
or pretensions may well give them an unusually lively sympathy 
with the ‘ depressed classes ’ existing under any régime. To the 
young visionary, moreover, the principle of festina lente makes no 
appeal. He sees what he imagines to be wrong and unjust and 
demands that it be set right swiftly and violently. As he grows 
older he perceives, perhaps, that revolt too often clears the way 
for a worse tyranny and that there are devils in plenty waiting 
for the room to be swept and garnished for them. In how many 
besides Wordsworth himself did the Napoleonic conquests quench 
the flames kindled by the French Revolution! Both Southey 
and Coleridge, while maintaining their faith in ‘ perfectibility,’ 
abandoned as the years went by their early revolutionary fervour. 
Godwin himself caused Hazlitt to exclaim : 

Sad necessity! Fatal reverse! Is truth then so variable? Is it one 


thing at twenty, and another at forty ? Is it a burning heat in 1793, and 
below zero in 1814? Not so, in the name of manhood and of common 


sense | 4 


As late as 1820 Shelley could write : 


the system of society as it exists atpresent must be overthrown from the 
foundations with all its superstructures of maxims and of forms.5 
But Shelley died young. 

These general considerations apart, however, it is at once seen 
that in so far as the poets of the French revolutionary period 
shared a common impulse of revolt, that impulse was different in 
kind from that which actuates their modern descendants, to 
whom we shall presently return. It was an altruistic impulse, 
and it had no connexion, real or imaginary, with esthetics. It 

* The Spivit of the Age, 1825. 
5 Letter to Leigh Hunt, May 1, 1820. 
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was compounded of the emotional and the intellectual ; of the 
exaltation with which Wordsworth could write of the days of the 
Revolution : 
Bliss was it in that dawn to be alive, 
But to be young was very heaven, 

and of the didactic and optimistic theories to which Godwin’s 
Enquiry Concerning Political Justice (1793) gave popular expres- 
sion. In Coleridge the intellectual predominated ; in Blake and 
Shelley the emotional. For Blake (wrote Swinburne) ‘ liberty and 
religion, taken in a large and subtle sense of the words, were alike 
credible and adorable . . . and in nothing else could he find 
matter for worship.’ For Shelley liberty was religion itself. And 
when Shelley and Blake were both dead Coleridge, whose demo- 
cratic allegiance had been of his mind, could change his mind : 

No man was more enthusiastic than I was for France and the Revolu- 
tion : it had all my wishes, none of my expectations. * 
And again : 

As it seems to me, the wise and the good in every country will, in all 
likelihood, become every day more and more disgusted with the repre- 
sentative form of government, brutalised as it is, and will be, by the pre- 
dominance of democracy in England, France and Belgium.’ 


New poets, Wordsworth had prophesied, would find new 
manner and matter of expression, and Coleridge, cantankerously 
and rather priggishly, envisaged a growing disgust with the repre- 
sentative form of government which had once been his ideal, 
Wordsworth’s material revolution has now come about, and the 
state of democratic government excites as lively a dissatisfaction 
as Coleridge could have foreseen. A literal Deus ex machind has 
appeared to the poets in their moment of perplexity, and the 
extended left hand has been gratefully grasped, regardless of 
implications which are now being gradually examined by the 
more courageous. At first it scarcely seemed to the contracting 
parties that this marriage of art with politics was unprecedented 
and might require some justification. For theirs was by no 
means the attitude of the young Romantics to whom liberty was a 
politically impossible ideal on which lyrical optimism could browse 
without discomfort. Far from it. Since Longinus made no men- 
tion of the dictatorship of the proletariat, Longinus must go. 
That Karl Marx knew nothing about poetry, on the other hand, 
need not prejudice him as the apostle of the new cult. The study 
of Donne, the examples of Laforgue, Pound and Eliot, had served 
to rarefy verse-craft to the required pitch. But if one is to con- 
tinue with any conviction to repeat ‘It is the cause, my soul,’ 
some cause there must be. 


* Table-Talk, July 23, 1832. 
* Tbid., April-9, 1833. 
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It must be conceded that it seemed to work. Capable revolu- 
tionary verse was produced—is still being produced, though its 
value is often in inverse proportion to the warmth of its political 
allegiance. Moreover, this was the age of steel, the machine age. 
Let the rolling pastorale of the verse-landskip be broken by the 
uncompromising verticals of pylons, and the warble even of 
Sweeney’s nightingales be lost in the roar of nitro-glycerine, 
inarticulate but impressive. Thus we would at least be contem- 
porary. But if we are to turn so suddenly from the dithyramb to 
the dynamo, from metabiology to metallurgy, we must consider 
carefully what we are accepting. Has that once potent word 
“experience ’ been discarded with other totems? If not, what 
background other than a malleably theoretical one supports the 
poet of the machine age? Holding a shuttle is a different thing 
from holding a pen, and the sensitive reader of a poem about a 
dynamo is apt to conceive with a shudder the idea that exquisite 
fingers should know the stain of lubricating oil. He may even 
doubt whether they know any such thing, and reach the conclu- 
sion that the poetry of mechanisation, despite its naive efforts to 
be contemporary, is not even genuine. 

The actual machine-verse is, however, in the minority, and 
largely of an inoffensive and static nature. More considerable is 
the tendencious dynamic poetry of the left wing, accepting with- 
out question the novel idea that stasis has no place in poetry. ‘A 
successful poem does not calla halt. It gives the order to march.’ ® 
This, while it can scarcely be regarded, even by its author, as an 
esthetic tenet of universal application, is quite evidently believed 
to hold good for the poetry of to-day. It is the expression of 
literary Communism. It is sufficient prelude to an apologia for 
the union of poetry and politics. 

Such an apologia, it is now recognised, must be presented as 
part of the credentials of the modern poet. With Communism as 
an esthetic pose it is as difficult to be patient as with any other 
pose. Fashions of this nature can be overlooked so long as they 
are not unduly stressed. But when they are tacitly or overtly 
postulated as a necessary item in a poet’s equipment some justifi- 
cation must be brought forward. It is thus that political poetry 
has had to resort to polemics to explain itself. 

Already in the second number of New Verse (March 1933) 
Mr. Geoffrey Grigson felt obliged to point out that ‘ if there must 
be attitudes, a reasoned attitude of toryism is welcomed no less 
than a communist attitude.’ This is the perfectly reasonable 
standpoint of an editor who calls his periodical ‘ New Verse’ and 
not ‘ New Politics,’ but the fact that the statement was called for 
shows the extent to which the verse-reading public (New Verse 

* C. H. Madge in New Verse, May 1933. 
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had 1500 subscribers after less than a year’s run) has been led to 
associate poetry with radical party politics. Mr. Grigson, a 
discerning critic who refuses to be stampeded towards either left 
or right by poets whose work he admires and publishes (and, be 
it said, pays for), has, I imagine, the moral support of his no less 
clear-headed friend Stephen Spender, whose review of Louis 
Aragon’s poem The Red Front (translated by E. E. Cummings) 
concerned itself almost entirely with an exposure of the loopholes 
in the poet’s political suggestions for the very good reason that 
the poem itself was almost entirely propaganda. 
Here are a few lines from the Louis Aragon poem : 


I am a witness to the crushing of a world out of date. 

I am a witness drunkenly to the stamping out of the bourgeois. 

Was there ever a finer chase than the chase we give to that vermin which 
flattens itself in every nook of the cities ? 

I sing the violent domination of the bourgeois by the proletariat 

for the annihilation of that bourgeoisie, 

for the total annihilation of that bourgeoisie. 


And here a passage from Stephen Spender’s review in New 
Verse : 


It seems to me that in spite of its effective cinematographic imagery 
this poem fails, because it does not convince one that the writer knows 
why the proletariat should kill and oppress the bourgeoisie except because 
the bourgeoisie is now oppressing the proletariat. He assumes that there 
is some absolute value in the proletarian which makes his atrocities 
glorious whereas the atrocities of the bourgeoisie are sordid. 


Observe that this is not the oracular reply of a front-bench 
Conservative to a plea for the removal of restrictions on Russian 
trade. It is not even a statement of political faith. As a critic 
(in this instance) Mr. Spender’s own political views, whatever 
they may be, are irrelevant. All that he demands is that if we 
must have propagandist poems the propaganda should be based 
on such fundamentals, and developed by such arguments, as would 
be likely to carry conviction with the intelligent reader to whom 
modern poetry is largely addressed. Hustings oratory will simply 
not do. And in asserting this the critic is within his rights. 

The failure of the Aragon-Cummings poem (for Mr. Spender 
is not the only critic to be dissatisfied with it) may serve as an 
index to an inescapable weakness of this amorphous genre begot 
by politics upon poetry. Poetry admits of pure statement. 
Political pleading does not. When the two are united the sensi- 
tive but unbiassed reader will not accept, merely because they 
may be expressed in effective verse, assumptions that require 
elaborate justification. 

In the ranks of the ‘Writers’ International,’ the British 
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section of which was established early last year, Charles 
Madge’s theory of poetry as ‘giving the order to march’ 
finds ready acceptance, and Stephen Spender, who challenged 
that theory, is regarded as a lamentably lukewarm revolutionary. 
Yet to me Spender, a fine poet himself, appears to be doing poetry 
a notable service by insisting that it must come before, and not 
after, politics. Even in Vienna (1934), a poem directly inspired 
by the suppression of the Austrian Socialists by the Dollfuss 
Government, compassion never loses itself in propaganda. Its 
values are poetic values. It is as if Montaigne were to rise from 
the grave to a world that would scarcely recognise him and 
repeat his admirable dictum: ‘A man may play the fool any- 
where else but in Poesie.’ 

The foregoing strictures, severe as they may seem, have been 
severe for a purpose. If we are to appreciate the splendid poetry 
which is being written to-day, we must realise the attitude of the 
poets and the path by which that attitude has been reached. This 
can only be done by clearing the pseudo-poets from the fore- 
ground which they hotly clamour to occupy. For every poet who 
deserves his place in the new Pléiade, Bloomsbury and the 
universities throw up a round dozen of hysterical political 
versifiers whose vigorous waving of a red flag tends to prejudice 
those who serve other flags against modern poetry as a whole. If 
Louis Aragon were the most considerable poet of to-day, it would 
be wasted labour to devote an article to the political or any other 
aspect of contemporary poetry. But he is not. 

There are W. H. Auden, Stephen Spender, Cecil Day Lewis, 
and Charles Madge to be considered. No straining of a sense of 
proportion is needed to compare the work and outlook of these 
four with the work and outlook of Wordsworth, Coleridge, Shelley, 
and Blake. By that statement I do not mean to anticipate the 
verdict of posterity as to the merits of individual poets of the 
nineteen-thirties, for in so doing I should incur for my rashness 
the same scorn which at the time of Waterloo would have 
answered an assertion that Shelley was worthy of the company 
of George Bubb Dodington. I mean merely to select four writers 
who, if contemporary poetry is to be allowed any value at all, 
may fitly represent it at its best : four whose work is being read 
and discussed at the present time as poetry has not been read and 
discussed for a quarter of a century ; four in whom the importance 
of the political element may most profitably be examined. 

Charles Madge, the youngest of the four, is in some ways the 
most interesting, and his devotion to revolution as an esthetic 
principle is something which the poets of the seventeen-nineties 
never formulated, if they ever felt it. ‘Of human activities,’ 
wrote Stephen Spender in New Country, ‘ writing poetry is one 
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of the least revolutionary . . . the writing of a poem in itself 
solves the poem’s problem. Separate poems are separate and 
complete and ideal worlds.’ To this Madge replied, in the article 
in New Verse from which I have already quoted : 


Of human activities, writing poetry is the most revolutionary. . . . The 
problem which the poem solves is not the poem’s but the poet’s problem, 
As a consequence of the poem it is the poet, or his reader, who moves, 
There is no world but the world and that world is the poet’s world. . . . We 
must certainly be on our guard [Madge continued] against political feeling 
taken at third hand. But the remedy is as certainly not to be found in 
keeping out of politics. 


For one whose conversion to Communism seems to have been 
largely an emotional experience, Madge preserves a remarkable 
coolness in debate. With persuasive reasoning he shows us that 
nobody, least of all a poet, is justified in a changing world in 
maintaining. an attitude of Jaissez-faire. A ‘ temperamental 
aversion to activity’ tempts poets of what Madge calls the 
* separatist ’ class to wander about Europe with their knapsacks, 
making their comments on the contemporary scene from the safe 
detachment of a café table. ‘ Bravo!’ cry the youngsters who 
crowd to the feet of Madge, ‘ this is not the revolution ; this is 
only the intelligentsia playing at revolution !’ 

Yet what is this revolution that Madge, as a poet, envisages ? 
What is the peculiar vision that attaches to him the under- 
graduates who dismiss Spender as ‘the pet of the bourgeois- 
liberal critics’ ? ® We might expect ranting of the Louis Aragon 
type, summons to an indiscriminate violence which differs only 
from Fascist violence by the colour of a shirt. Instead we get 
this— 


We shall be differently aware, we shall see all things new 

Not as a craze or a surprise, but hard, naked, true. 

And trash heaped up, torn scraps, mud, all shall glow through and through 
When the electric moment passes in, making them new. 


Or this : 
Joys that are shut and secret now 
Will wave and thunder on each bough 


And all of life, a giant tree, 
Will speak, in the green time to be. 


When gates of sluices are let down, 

When steeply springs the newfound town, 
A white and happy virgin, sound 

Shall feather-sweep the broken ground. 


* J. D. Cornford in Cambridge Left, Winter 1933-4. 
1¢ * Instructions,’ New Verse, March 1933. 
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Then you will see mountainous time, 
Peak after peak, and start to climb 
If air is filled with sun or rain, 

And then you will be whole again.™ 


The fact is that, in spite of his defence of propagandist poetry 
Madge is too good a poet to be a demagogue. He invokes Lenin 
(in New Country) because of 


the cold voice 
That spoke beyond Time’s passions, that expelled 
All the half treasons of the mind in doubt, 


not because Lenin impersonates the victory, in a land further 
removed from England by history and conditions than by miles, 
of one class over another. It is altogether extraordinary that 
young men who have turned against D. H. Lawrence because he 
‘cut himself off from his class’ should applaud the same voice 
when it issues from Charles Madge, the voice of the spiritual 
revolutionary. 

Stephen Spender, the opponent of Madge in the controversy 
over propagandist poetry, has courageously faced a difficulty 
which the modern poet is too apt to shirk. The poets of Com- 
munism are drawn from the middle class. They are school- 
masters, engineers, scientists. A few of them maintain a pre- 
carious living by their writing. Nearly all of them were educated 
at public schools in the years immediately following the war. 
In these respects the main part of their audience closely resembles 
them. The proletarians whom they champion. never read their 
poems, and would not understand them if they did. ‘ The artist 
cannot renounce the bourgeois tradition because the proletariat 
has no alternative tradition which he could adopt.’ # 

Accepting this unwelcome fact, Spender can yet find in the 
struggles of the proletariat magnificent material for poetry. As 
far as I am aware, he may himself be identified with movements 
designed to organise the working classes for political purposes. He 
may attend revolutionary meetings and speak from Communist 
platforms, as, in England, he still has a perfect right to do. But 
he does not attempt, in his poetry, to incite anyone to kill or dis- 
possess anyone else, for he knows very well that his poetry will 
not be read by potential killers and dispossessors. He maintains, 
at a time when the poet is being urged to associate himself with 
political action, the detachment which he justifiably conceives to 
be proper to the artist. For him, a self-confessed bourgeois who 
nevertheless rightly regrets the hopeless cultural apathy of the 
bourgeoisie, the proletarians are ‘ they,’ not ‘ we’ : 

11 ‘May Day,’ Cambridge Left, Summer 1933. 
13 ‘ Poetry and Revolution,’ New Country. 
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They walk home remembering the straining red flags ; 
And with pennons of song fluttering through their blood 
They dream of the World State 

With its towns like brain-centres and its pulsing arteries. 


The quotation is from The Funeral, one of Spender’s contributions 
to the anthology published by the Hogarth Press under the title 
of New Signatures. The volume appeared in 1932, and at that 
time Michael Roberts, its editor, said of The Funeral : 


Whether this represents the emancipation or the enslavement of poetry 
as an independent art we cannot yet say; poetry is here turned to pro- 
paganda, but it is propaganda for a theory of life which may release the 
poet’s energies for the writing of pure poetry as well as provide him with 
standards which may make simple and direct satire possible again. 


But a good deal has happened since 1932, and beside the 
destructive hysteria of the followers of Charles Madge (though not 
of Madge himself) The Funeral seems scarcely to merit the name 
of propaganda. Forget the colour of the flags in the verse which 
I have quoted, and what remains to which an honest man of any 
political party would not be tempted to subscribe ? 

Cecil Day Lewis, in two well-knit series (From Feathers to Iron, 
1931, and The Magnetic Mountain, 1933), has developed a con- 
temporary metaphysic of rare suppleness. He is thirty-one years 
of age and a Communist by faith. Faith, he wrote in a contribu- 
tion to New Country, is ‘ the prime essential for the revolution- 
ary. . . . Not jealousy, not pity, not a knowledge of economics ; 
not hate even, or love ; but certainty of new life.’ But it was the 
poet to whom faith first revealed itself as an essential. Only 
then did a revolutionary creed appear to codify that faith. Every 
poet, if he could have his choice, would live in a Renaissance, 
and since the most salient Renaissance characteristics of post- 
war Europe are Machiavellian politics and a new secession from 
the Church, the poet must look ahead for revitalising movements. 
The sceptic may blame him for his choice of Communism, but 
what else is opentohim? Mass-disturbances stir his imagination 
while threatening his cherished individualism, and a conflict is 
thereby produced which informs much of the poetry of to-day. 

Day Lewis is acutely aware of this conflict, but he declares 
himself willing to take the hardest way. He will not let Com- 
munism become the personal religion which is demanded by ‘ the 
liberal nonconformist conscience hoping to have its individualism 
and eat it.’ If a united body of men can be found to put right 
what he sees to be wrong, he is ready to serve the common cause 
as an implicitly obedient unit. 

For a poet that represents a great sacrifice. To many observers 
it may seem to represent the sacrifice of poetry itself. For 
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obedience, whether to an army of Communists bent on estab- 
lishing Utopia or to any army of Fascists bent on destroying 
everything but themselves, does not consort comfortably with 
poetry. It is an impasse, and meanwhile Day Lewis continues 
to write excellent verse which is only propaganda in the sense 
that it is based on a belief in the necessity for a new system. 
I have left the most important of the new poets till the last. 

To W. H. Auden, clearly recognised as the leader of the con- 
temporary movement in poetry, other young poets address them- 
selves in admiration and gratitude. Charles Madge, describing 
the spiritual agony of which his belief in Communism was born, 
writes : 

But there waited for me in the summer morning, 

Auden, fiercely. I read, shuddered and knew 

And all the world’s stationary things 

In silence moved to take up new positions.* 


And Day Lewis invokes his fellow-poet passionately on several 
occasions. From Auden the temper of the revolutionary spirit is 
adopted. The revolution which he foresees may not come in his 
day, and he is content to be an unobtrusive pioneer. He tunnels, 
he does not use explosives. Day Lewis uses the simile of the mole 
in describing him, though more often he sees him as the kestrel 
in full and unconfined flight. 

Auden is a schoolmaster. Convinced that he is living ‘in 
a world that has had its day,’ he nevertheless finds the service of 
a more or less traditional educational system not uncongenial. 
Side by side with a talent for virulent satire he has a lively com- 
passion which makes him pray that somehow the pupils whose 
minds he is helping to train may survive the wrath to come. In 
justice he hates with an intensity worthy of Shelley, and some- 
times when his pen falters—for he is a prolific writer—he reminds 
one a little of Shelley sitting beside the distant Arno to write : 


I met Murder in the way, 
He had a face like Castlereagh. 


Perhaps the publication of The Orators, the work which made 
Auden’s name, contributed largely to the development of revolu- 
tionary poetry. World conditions, the inevitable reaction from 
the Georgians and after them from Eliot, were in the main respon- 
sible, but Auden provided at the critical moment the example 
that was lacking—a crystallisation of the spiritual anarchy of the 
war years, of the helpless apathy of the post-war decade, and of 
the vague but insistent demand for action which followed. The 
Orators was Communist propaganda, but it was the propaganda 
of one who was an artist first and a politician second. Many 


18 ‘ Letter to the Intelligentsia,’ New Couniry. 
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readers, recoiling from Auden’s ideology, failed to appreciate the 
mastery of its expression ; this was a pity, for Auden will have 
to be accepted sooner or later. 

In an article on Auden in the Bookman for March of last 
year, another poet, Edgar Foxall, quoted from a misdirected 
reviewer of The Orators an inquiry as to why its author has not 
left England and settled in Russia. The remark serves to lead us 
to a point which must be emphasised in dealing with the revolu- 
tionary politics of the leading poets of to-day. Louis Aragon, as 
might be expected, makes great play in Red Front with the 
U.S.S.R., but, in justice to the four poets of whom I have treated 
in more detail, it must be said clearly and unmistakably that 
none of them takes orders from Moscow. Communistic ideas are 
not a Russian monopoly, and the poets at all events do not make 
the mistake into which so many of their opponents fall, the 
mistake of supposing that the application of a particular system 
in this country would be attended by the same political phe- 
nomena and productive of the same material results as the applica- 
tion of a broadly similar system in Russia. It is only fair that a 
few indications of the poets’ feeling for England should be quoted 
as an antidote to the alarm that may well have been caused by the 
frequent reiteration in this article of the word ‘ Communism.’ 


One catches at intervals the echoes of Blake, or of Coleridge's 


Not yet enslaved, not wholly vile, 
O Albion, o my mother isle ! 


Without faith in their country, indeed, the poets of to-day could 
not be the visionaries that they are. 


Here is a prose excerpt, from an article in New Country by 
Michael Roberts, its editor : 


It is not that we are pessimists : we have indeed greater faith in Eng- 
land than you. The country which first developed Parliamentary govern- 
ment, industrialism, banking and democracy may yet be the first to advance 
beyond ; there are signs that English industrialists are preparing to demand 
far-reaching changes in the money system, and that only ten years after 
the first appearance of heterodox money schemes, Such changes are 
necessary, not sufficient. 


Note well that phrase ‘ the first to advance beyond.’ Here is 
not so much as an acknowledgment of an advance in Russia or 
elsewhere. And in The Magnetic Mountain Cecil Day Lewis 
writes : 


You that love England, who have an ear for her music, 
The slow movement of chords in benediction, 

Clear arias of light thrilling over her uplands, ne 
Over the chords of summer sustained peacefully ; 
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Ceaseless the leaves’ counterpoint in a west wind lively, 
Blossom and river rippling loveliest allegro, 

And the storms of wood strings brass at year’s finale : 
Listen. Can you not hear the entrance of a new theme ? 


And finally, between an apostrophe to Lenin and an acceptance 
of the international mind demanded by improved modern com- 
munications, Charles Madge pays his debt to the country of his 
birth : 

Yes, England, I was at school with you, I’ve known 

Your hills come open to me, call me crying 

With bird voice, and passing I have been haunted 

By a wood, I have loved you, slept with you 

By moonlight. Walking home by fields known 

I have seen the prints of those feet, being alone 

Found you, talked to you, for you my laughing and crying 

Have been no secret, you have known when I was lying. 

You are always beside me, so I go haunted. 

You are my one believed-in ghost. I’ve vaunted 

And venerated you, England, knowing you 

’D rise from the dead and prove my superstition true. 


Wordsworth, too, loved England, but he found it ‘a fen of 
stagnant waters.’ And to-day, in many an English church, many 
a good Conservative rails, to Parry’s music, at Blake’s ‘ dark, 
Satanic mills.’ Quoting Wordsworth, singing Blake’s hymn, can 
we look back and say that Godwin’s optimism was justified ? 
Can we claim that we are even now repairing the ‘ moral lag’ 
which the rapid advance of science has made painfully obvious 
even to the British Association ? 


Is it possible [asked Godwin in 1793 1) for us to contemplate what man 
has already done, without being impressed with a strong presentiment of 
the improvements he has yet to accomplish? There is no science that 
is not capable of additions; there is no art that may not be carried to a 
still higher perfection. If this be true of all other sciences, why not of 
morals? If this be true of all other arts, why not of social institutions ? 
The very conception of this as possible is in the highest degree encouraging. 
If we can still further demonstrate it to be a part of the natural and 
regular progress of mind, our confidence and our hopes will then be com- 
plete. This is the temper in which we ought to engage in the study of 
political truth. 

Since Godwin’s day science itself has dealt some hard blows 
at a rigid doctrine of human progress, but without a modern 
Godwin to encourage them the poets of to-day can still be opti- 
mistic. } For poets, as Shelley proclaimed, and as every patron 
of the Everyman Library knows, are ‘ the trumpets which sing 
to battle’ and ‘the unacknowledged legislators of the world.’ 


Trumpets, especially in the heat of battle, may be false of note ; 
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nor are legislators always single of mind. And behind the com 
temporary leaders of poetry follows a crowd of noisy versifier 
whose credentials will not invariably bear examination. For tl 
task of the poet is a hard and often ungrateful one, while that ¢ 
the political agitator commands easy applause. ow 
Once we have realised the difficulties which the modern pe . 
has to face, it becomes easier to single out those who have fac 
them resolutely. The ‘ intellectual,’ to use a vague but neces 
sary term, continually cuts away his social supports. In the 
fifteenth century he made possible, though he did not activ 
bring about, a wholesale secession from the Roman Cathe 
Church, and he has never since found so comfortable a pro 
tector. His impulse to individuality, always at war with hig 
impulse to find and serve and satisfy a cause, has betrayed hi 
so often that now he is almost ready to sacrifice it. All th 
remains is to find an altar worthy of the sacrifice. Recoili 
from the direct menace to himself exemplified by the rise 
Fascism on the Continent—a menace which the poets of thi 
seventeen-nineties did not know—he flies to Fascism’s opposite, 
Dictatorship for dictatorship, will that of the proletariat be mon 
tolerable to the intellectual than that of the bourgeoisie? 
can Spender contrive that, in any political situation, art on 
shall be the dictator ? 
These are some of the questions which the new poets, and thei 
readers, are called upon to decide. a 
FRANCIS WATSON. | 
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